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MORAL ECONOMICS. 


It is commonly supposed that temperance and the 


revenue are on different sides—that the more alcohol 


| the people consume, the richer will be the treasury. 
| This might be true if the revenue depended exclusively 
| upon alcohol; but since the fact is otherwise, it is an 
) obvious fallacy. A people steeped in drunkenness are 
| the worst possible payers of taxes. The more a man 


indulges in this way, the less he can indulge in any 


lother way. He must limit himself even in what 
jothers consider i 


apportioning, like Falstaff, 
a halfpennyworth of bread to two gallons of sack. 
Taxation, direct and indirect, suffers from his pre- 
vailing propensity ; and both customs and excise lose 
far more on the general account than they gain in the 


‘individual item. 


It would seem, in fact, that a flourishing revenue is 
the best index to the happiness, and therefore to the 
temperance, of the people. But a revenue cannot be in 


\aflourishing state which is not in due proportion to the 


means of the contributors ; and this, therefore, has al- 
ways been the grand problem—how to draw exactly as 
much from the people as they can reasonably afford to 
jay. Sometimes taxes are increased in order to augment 
the revenue, and sometimes they are diminished with 
the very same object; but in general, it will be observed 
that the impost rises in amount so long as the con- 
sumption of the article continues to extend. When 
this stops, it is a proof that the fiscal experiments have 
gone too far, and a change in the opposite direction is 
tried. 

Alcohol, however, under its various denominations of 
vine, spirits, beer, &c. is supposed to be in a different 
category from other commodities. Government is called 
upon to abandon, with regard to it, the principles of 
Wlitical economy, and establish in their stead a new 
system of moral economics. They are blamed for every 
taxation of duties, for every extension of licenses to 
tell; and at the present moment they are told, that to 
place the West Indian distillers more nearly upon a foot- 
ing with those of the parent country, is only putting 
anew temptation in the way of an already intemperate 
people. If these views were correct—if it were in the 
power of the government to put down intemperance by 
means of fiscal regulations—then would our course be 
dear; but the problem is by no means so easily solved. 
High duties do not afford the antidote sought by the 
moralists ; nor, even when amounting to a prohibition, 
do they limit the consumption. We find practically 
that comforts, conveniences, respectabilities, luxuries, 
are one by one abandoned as the forbidden gratification 
Ties from our grasp, till the smuggler steps in with 
almost unlimited supply. In this case taxation 
has done double mischief, by conferring a character of 


genteel upon the article (for in England everything that 
is expensive is genteel), and the smuggled potation, 
claiming consanguinity as it does with its legitimate 
brother, is not despised on account of its cheapness. 

The puzzlement under which government has al- 
ways laboured as to the best course to adopt for the 
safety of the revenue, and the encouragement of the 
home manufacture (for they never entered very deeply 
into the moral question), is both amusing and instruc- 
tive. In the latter half of the seventeenth century, the 
English became so much addicted to French wine and 
brandy, that our rulers were in great consternation as 
to the fate of our brewers and distillers. The plan 
they adopted in 1689, was entirely to prohibit the im- 
portation of these foreign drinks; but this had so little 
effect, that in a few years after they found they were 
only abandoning to the smuggler the profits that ought 
to have gone into their own treasury. They had now 
recourse to high duties; determining that if people 
would drink French alcohol, they should at least pay a 
large price for it. But smuggling was by this time an 
important trade, which flourishes as well upon high 
duties as upon actual prohibition ; and after contending 
with it for the greater part of a century, they deter- 
mined to take stringent measures with the enemy. 
In 1779, it was enacted that a vessel of any burden, 
however great, importing foreign spirits in casks of less 
than sixty gallons, should be liable to confiscation ; 
while vessels of not less than 200 tons burden, sinning 
in the same way, even if found merely hovering about 
the coast within two leagues of land, were to share 
the like fate. But even this would not do; and in a 
few years they were obliged to compete with the 
smuggler by lowering their duties. In the meantime 
price appeared to have no effect upon the consumers of 
alcohol. When one menstruum went beyond their 
reach, they applied to another. When beaten from 
brandy, they took to rum; and from rum they fell 
back upon home distillations—which must always to 
a great extent defy the revenue officer. But the taste 
for foreign or colonial spirits was not to be balked 
by a trifle. In the latter half of the century, for in- 
stance, when the duties on rum were tolerably steady, 
the price paid to the planter, in consequence, it is to be 
presumed, of the greater demand, rose five shillings a 
gallon; and yet within this period the quantity of 
rum imported into London increased from 600,000 to 
4,000,000 gallons! 

Let us extend a little farther, however, the inquiry 
as to the effect of price upon temperance. Do we find 
those countries the most intemperate in which the 
various forms of alcohol consumed by ourselves are 
produced? By no means. The wine or brandy does 
comparatively little harm to those who manufacture it, 
and can drink it cheaply: it is only when burdened 
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with duties, and expenses of transit, that it becomes a 
true poison. The French are a sober with their 
common wine (which has more alcohol than the higher 
ay weed at a few sous a bottle, and their brandy at a 

w francs a gallon. In the United States there is less 
drunkenness than in Scotland; although, in the former 
country, the price of whisky is only from 10d. to 1s. 4d. 
a gallon. Of Canada the like may be said, where 
whisky may be bought for 1s. 6d., and rum for 2s. 4d. a 

In Norway the distillation of spirits is quite 
unrestricted, and the cost, therefore, to the consumer 
is about 1s. 2d. a gallon. In consequence of this, the 
intelligent traveller, Laing, ‘expected to have seen a 
great deal of drunkenness and disturbance in an assem- 
blage of four or five thousand people of two distinct 
nations:’ but he saw quite the reverse. ‘The only 
individuals, he observes, ‘I have seen thoroughly 
drunk, or in the state in which well-clad men may 
be seen staggering through the streets of Edinburgh 
every day, are the Laplanders.’ 

We have endeavoured to make some approach to 
the relative quantities of alcohol consumed in the 
countries already mentioned, but without the success 
which would tempt us to submit the calculations to 
our readers, The fact is, illicit distillation in England 
is carried on to an extent which makes figures useless. 
The enormous apparent increase of the consumption 
of spirits in 1831, after the reduction of the duty, was 
quite fallacious: it merely showed that a considerable 
number of private stills had been disheartened, and 
left off work. Were it otherwise, a more than double 
allowance of alcohol (for such was the increase !) would 
have thrown the whole country into a convulsion of 

In France, it is very little worth people’s 
while to cheat the revenue in this way; and in the 
United States, Canada, and Norway, there can be no 
such thing at all. 

Let us now just glance at Australia, which we shall 
find in a very different category from that of the 
cheap alcohol countries. The duty there ranges—or 
did so recently—on the different kinds of spirits from 
3s. to 10s. 24d. per gallon; so that the price, adding 
a round sum for the cost of grain, must be great 

to meet the moralist’s wishes. What is the 
result? That the annual consumption for every man, 
woman, and child in New South Wales is 33 imperial 
gallons; whereas, even in intemperate England, the 
average is only a trifle more than one gallon! But this 
would seem to prove too much; it would seem to prove 
that although the exciseman and the customhouse offi- 
cers are the great patrons of drunkenness, some other 
influence must likewise be at work to contaminate 
the growing empire in the Pacific. This is true: but 
there is a remarkable connection between the two 
influences. The great money value of alcohol in Eng- 
land renders it an article of first-rate social importance ; 
and in establishing the colony, therefore, it was con- 
sidered necessary to provide liberally for the cravings 
of intemperance. A regular ration of ardent spirits 
was served out to all free persons in the government 
service, great and small; and besides this, large quan- 
tities were issued ae ey free of duty, to officers 
of all ranks. It seemed, in fact, to be the grand ambi- 
tion of government to keep the colony in a state of con- 
stant drunkenness; and so successful were they, that 
‘shortly after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury,’ we are told by Dr Lang of New South Wales, 
‘it had become one grand scene of brutal dissipation 
and licentiousness, of lawless violence and rapine.’ To 
this Dr Redfern adds in 1820: ‘ Kighteen years ago, 
the period when I arrived in the colony, it was lament- 
able to behold the excess to which drunkenness was 
carried: it was no uncommon occurrence for men to 
sit down round a bucket of spirits and drink it with 
quart pots, until they were unable to stir from the spot; 
and frequently did the settler involve himself so deeply 
in debt by drunkenness, that it terminated in his ruin.’ 


Had spirits been as cheap in England as in America, | which 


and the other countries we have mentioned, government | 
would not have considered them so essentially 
to their colonists ! 

From the above examples, it would seem that high | 
duties, instead of acting as checks to intemperance, | 


do quite the reverse: it would seem, in short, that 


increased cost increases drunkenness. This may be | 
partly owing to the enhanced price letting abroad a ney | 
element of disorder among the people—smuggling: but || 
we must go still deeper in search of the whole cause of | 
so apparently anomalous an effect. Who are the drinkers | 
in this country? Those who can afford the luxury, or | 
those who cannot? Among the upper classes, the people | 
of hundreds or thousands a-year, there is hardly such | 
thing known as drunkenness; and it is only when we | 
descend the scale of wealth, so far as to get within the | 
line of penury and want, that the vice presents itself in | 
any noticeable form. It cannot be said, therefore, that | 
lowness of price is any encouragement to intemperance; | 
for in the one case a bottle of spirits may be the tithe | 
of a week’s income, while in the other it is hardly dis. | 
cernible at all as an item in the expenditure. The | 
difference between the two classes in this respect arises | 
partly from the difference in their education and general 
knowledge ; but principally, we fear, from the difference | 
in their position as regards social happiness, or even | 
harmless recreation. | 
In the case of the United States and Canada, the | 
people, generally speaking, have plenty of work and | 
plenty of food: they have, comparatively with the Eng. | 
lish, but little temptation to resort to intoxication ; and | 
spirits are so abundant and so cheap, as to have no fac- 
titious value in their eyes. This latter is a considera. | 
tion of more consequence than is generally suspected. 
One would suppose the drinker, at least of the lower 
classes, to value the spirit on account of the alcohol it | 
contains; but he values it likewise on account of the 
price, We were once, in threading our way along Drury | 
Lane in London, interrupted by a crowd of women | 
assembled, as they usually are in that street, morning, 
noon, and night, round a gin-palace. ‘ The gentlefolks,’ 
remarked one old lady to her gossip as we passed, ‘ sup- | 
pose that the likes of us drink only gin; but for my | 
part I have not touched anything less than rum these | 
three weeks!’ In France, the same feeling prevails in | 
a class a little higher. Brandy, being cheap, is vulgar; | 
and a petit verre of rum is taken by way of a dram—a 
potion which the English palate rejects contemptuously | 
in favour of brandy. | 
The French are not a better-informed people than the 
English, and the cause of their comparative sobriety is | 
to be looked for partly in the cheapness of their alcohol, | 
but chiefly in the multiplicity of their social recreations. | 
They have no occasion to resort to drinking. The | 
lower orders are almost uniformly gay and light-hearted; | 
and their womankind (the natural enemies of drunken- | 
ness) are always with them in their social amusements, | 
It is the wise policy of government to encourage this 
tendency to good-humour ; and at public fétes the state | 
furnishes music, and other accommodations, that the 
people may dance gratuitously. In England, when 4 
great lord desires to celebrate some event, he taps 4 
hogshead of beer for his tenants, or turns a pond of 


water into punch: in France, he hires a few fiddles, and | 


makes all the world happy with a quadrille. 


‘If there be a happy class of people in Europe,’ says | 
Mr Laing, ‘it is the Norwegian bonder. He is the | 
owner of his little estate; he has no feu-duty or feudal | 
service to pay to any superiors; he is king of his own } 


land, and landlord as well as king; his poor-rate and 
tithes are too inconsiderable to be mentioned; his scot 
or land-tax is heayy, but everything he uses is in con- 
sequence so much cheaper; and he has that which ren- | 


ders every tax light—the management of it by his own | 


representatives, and the satisfaction of publicity and 
economy in its application. . . . He is well lodged, has 
abundance of fu 
ich does not place him above 


and that quantity of land in general | 
necessity of per- | 
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sonal labour, but far above want or privation, if sickness 
or age should prevent him from working. . . . He has 
no cares for his family, because he knows what their 
condition will be after his death: he knows that his 
wife succeeds to him; and as long as she remains un- 

} married, the only difference made by his death is, that 

} there is one less in the family.’ Why should the bonder 

} (agriculturist) of Norway be intemperate? What in- 
ducement has he to stupify himself with a drug which 
he can buy for fourteenpence a gallon? 

It has now been shown, we believe, that the fears of 
the moralists on the subject of cheap alcohol are, in all 
probability, chimerical; and indeed, that if there is any 
necessary connection between the price and the con- 

| sumption of intoxicating drinks, it is of a very different 
| kind from what is commonly supposed. We have shown, 
however, or rather we have repeated a well-known fact, 
that the intemperate of the present age are the poor 
} and the ignorant, the gloomy and antisocial; and on 
| this point it is impossible to dwell too long or too 


| cation and the press; and the cultivation of a cheerful 


| and kindly spirit among the people, by the encourage- 
| ment of social recreation. 


A PARISIAN SKETCH. 
| Tancrept P. Marnrev was a member of the Young 
| France party. He was the son of an honest and simple- 
minded Parisian grocer, who allowed him a handsome 
income, and left him at perfect liberty to act as he 
| pleased. His real name was Pierre Mathieu. Tancredi 
had been assumed for poetical and euphonious reasons. 
| His friends, who knew his sensitiveness on this head, 
never gave him any other appellation. Like all mem- 
| bers of the Young France party—that is to say, about 
| ten or twelve years ago—Tancredi wore long curly hair, 
a narrow-pointed hat, white kid gloves, and a shirt- 
collar turned down with the most Byronian despair. 
| Any one who looked on that shirt-collar could have 
told that its owner was a melancholy man—one ‘ whose 
young aspirations had been nipped in the bud by the 
chilling breath of an unfeeling world.’ 

Tancredi’s existence had indeed been imbittered by 
| various disappointments. In the first place, he was 
| neither an unknown foundling, nor an exile, nor a per- 
| secuted man: he had enjoyed throughout life the most 
| provoking and commonplace happiness. He did not 
| even the comfort of having a tyrannical father. 
| M. Mathieu the elder was a thoroughly easy and good- 
natured man. Satisfied with having given his son a 
good moral education, he allowed him to be the judge 
| of his own conduct; and though he would certainly 
| have been much better pleased to see him engaged in 
|) some profitable and useful occupation, he raised no 
| opposition to his joining the Young France party, 
| wearing long hair, and a pointed hat. Some persons 
| kindly assured him that Pierre—they scorned to call 
| him Tancredi—was on the high road to ruin. But M. 
| Mathieu composedly replied that his son was only 
| afflicted with a temporary mania then very prevalent 
amongst young Frenchmen, and that he did not despair 
of seeing him one day radically cured. This per- 
suasion did not prevent the grocer from reasoning with 
his son; he even endeavoured to show him that he was 
acting yery foolishly; but as Tancredi immediately 
assumed the tone and attitude of a martyr, and as his 
| father—who, under the appearance of great simplicity, 

was nevertheless —— of much tact and good sense 
—perceived that he longed to be persecuted for his opi- 
nions, he pay dropped the subject, and left him 
perfect] 


} 
| YOUNG FRANCE 
| 


y free. 
, Tancredi keenly felt what he termed his father’s in- 
justice. He was at war with society—so at least he 


said—and he had a right to persecution. His friends 
all agreed with him that it was a hard case, but advised 
him, however, to bear with it patiently. Nor was this 
the unhappy youth’s only cause of grief; another source 
of bitter regret lay in his personal appearance, Some- 
how or other he had inherited from his father the grocer 
a round, rosy, good-humoured face, of which he could 
not possibly get rid. Notwithstanding his constant 
efforts to infuse into it some slight portion of the poeti- 
cal melancholy which, according to his own expression, 
‘was devouring his soul,’ it always looked pleased, 
happy, and contented, To make matters still worse, 
he was remarkably fair, and inclined to corpulency, 
Gladly would Tancredi have sacrificed half his worldly 
hopes to be thin and sallow. Under these painful cir- 
cumstances, he was not, nevertheless, without some 
comfort: one of his best friends had informed him that 
he was wonderfully like Marat, Like all generous 
spirits, our hero often forgot his own unhappiness in his 
philanthropic compassion for the ignorance and blind- 
ness of mankind at large: he was convinced that the 
world was not yet half civilised, and that the bourgeois 
of Paris especially were in a lamentable state of bar- 
barism. As he was himself a bourgeois by birth, he 
conceived that his ‘ mission’ must plainly lie in civilising 
his unhappy brethren; and as he happened to enter- 
tain for them the most thorough and h contempt, 
he was evidently peculiarly fitted for this delicate task. 

The bourgeois are the middle classes of France. They 
chiefly consist of retired tradespeople, small capitalists, 
and employés, or clerks, in the offices of the government, 
from whom they generally receive a moderate salary for 
their services. They are a quiet and inoffensive race, 
but remarkably timid and cautious, and tenacious of 
their habits and opinions to an extraordinary degree. 
Seeing them so far behind their age, Tancredi gene- 
rously resolved to devote himself to their improve- 
ment. Whether they were willing to be improved or 
not, was no consideration; indeed Tancredi did not 
care a pin on the subject. If he could not succeed in 
making the bourgeois better, he had little doubt of 
getting persecuted by them; so that, whichever way 
the wind blew, he felt pretty sure of reaping some 
benefit. These preliminaries being settled, he resolved 
to begin his attack on a little colony of bourgeois, 
which had been settling for the last century in one of 
the most quiet and retired streets of the Marais, not 
far from the spot where stood his father’s house. 

This street, which shall be nameless, very much re- 
sembled a country town. Though not possessing more 
than a dozen houses on either side, it was divided into 
several sets, which knew nothing whatever of one an- 
other. The most important set, and that which im- 
mediately drew Tancredi’s attention, was Madame 
Jacquemin’s, a lady who, with her husband, a retired 
dyer, inhabited a coquettish little house, ornamented 
with a grass plot in front, and a garden at the back, 
and situated in the most conspicuous part of the street. 
But notwithstanding these advantages, M. Jacquemin 
was an unhappy man. He had toiled all his life in 
order to enjoy his old age in peace; and instead of his 
fancied happiness, he now found nothing in retirement 
save ennui and weariness of spirit. It was in vain that 
he spent the day in walking up and down his handsome 
house, and about his pleasant garden ; they could ad- 
minister no omy we to his mind. He would gladly 
have given them both for the dark and dismal shop of 
the Rue Saint Denis, where he had spent thirty years 
of his life in providing for his present discomfort. 
Madame Jacquemin, who bore her misfortunes with a 
truly heroic spirit, endeavoured to arouse her husband 
from his unhappy state. She took him to the play, but 
he invariably fell asleep before the close of the first act; 
she then wished to introduce him into fashionable so- 
ciety—a plan which failed signally; and finally, as a 
last resource, made him take in all the daily news- 
papers, and give parties twice a-week. M. Jacquemin 
never looked at one of his newspapers himself; but as 
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very judiciously, made it a rule 
not one of them should leave his house, and as he 
very liberally invited his friends to ‘come and look at 
’ his salon was every morning converted into 
of reading-room, over which he presided, and 
where, for two or three hours at least, he could once 
more fancy himself in his shop, surrounded by his cus- 
tomers. 


His evening parties were not quite so amusing; be- 
acquemin often observed, ‘they 
. Almost all their guests 


course vulgar insignificant houses, whose lodgers could, 
under no pretence whatever, be received or admitted 
by the dyer’s wife. Good M. Jacquemin, who, in the 
fulness of his ennui, would gladly have opened his house 
to the whole world, was much annoyed by his wife’s 
scruples, but nevertheless compelled to submit to them. 
Amongst the favoured few were M. Bonnet and his 
wife, a couple who resided on the first floor of No. 7, 
and who, as Madame Legrand, a waspish little widow, 
who lived above them, spitefully averred, gave them- 
selves airs in consequence. But as there was a con- 
stant feud between her and Madame Bonnet, too much 
faith should not be placed in the lady’s assertions. 
M. Bonnet was a melancholy-looking man, exceedingly 
nervous and timid, and employed at the war- office, 
whence he often came home in the evening blank with 
dismay, hinting at horrible tidings from Abd-el-Kader, 
or intimating the likelihood of a war with ‘ perfidious 
Albion.’ Being considered a profound politician, and 
suspected of knowing much more of government affairs 
than he chose to tell, he was much respected every- 
where save in his own family, over which Madame 
Bonnet, who was a very high-spirited woman, boasted 
that she alone held dominion. Her three daughters, 


who strongly resembled their mother, were very tall, 


very bony, and very spirited girls. Madame . 
the officer’s widow, who tenanted the second floor of 
the same house, was likewise admitted at the Jacquemin 
parties. She was thin, withered, had no children, and 
was immoderately fond of animals, Whole generations 
of cats and dogs revelled in her salon and bedroom; 
cages of birds were hung up everywhere in her apart- 
ment; and golden fishes swam in vases filled with their 
native element on every window-sill. M. Laurent, a 
stout old bachelor, not unlike a full-blown rose, dwelt on 
the third floor. He had a mortal hatred.against Madame 
Legrand and her menagerie, those of the canine race in 
particular. Of this fact the dogs seemed to have an in- 
stinctive knowledge, for whenever he came up or down 
stairs, they snarled and growled; and if they chanced 
to be on the landing, never missed the opportunity of 
flying at his heels. Though M. Laurent disliked animals, 
he had a passion for flowers and gardening: he had 
turned his apartment into a perfect conservatory, and 
the greatest portion of his time was spent in cultivating 
and watching over a certain patch of land, about as 
large as a dining-table, and termed his garden. M. Lau- 
rent was of course another of M. Jacquemin’s invités. 
But besides the inhabitants of No. 7, there were 
various other individuals admitted at the retired dyer’s 
parties. Amongst these were several old ladies, who 
did an immense quantity of worsted work; and a myste- 
rious family named the De Lorrains, and thought to 
be of noble extraction, who inhabited an old dreamy- 
looking hotel at the end of the street. They were six 
in all—were very pale, tall, and thin; they dressed 
meanly, accepted every invitation, and gave none in 
return. Some charitable soul indeed noticed that they 
never refused anything, not even the refreshments 
which were liberally handed round at the dyer’s parties ; 
and as to the cakes, it was actually suspected that they 
were so vulgar and ungenteel as to have an appetite 
for them. It was also known—it is wonderful how 
those things are always known—that in the coldest 
weather they had no fires. Sometimes, indeed, they 
indulged themselves in a fagot, to which they set fire 


with great ceremony; the youngest De Lorrain being | 
always on such an occasion despatched in a great hurry 
to summon his father, in order that he might partake 
of the genial heat ere it was quite extinct. At first 
the De Lorrains were thought mean—then they were 
accused of being poor; but many defended them, ang | 
asserted that they were only misers. It then began to | 
be reported that they were immensely rich, and their | 
company was for some time eagerly sought. It is true | 
their fortune, if they had one, was of no great use to | 
anybody, not even to themselves ; but who has not felt | 
the sense of security, the comfort, which lies in having | 
a rich acquaintance? As years, however, passed away, | 
and they lived quite as meanly, and dressed as shabbily | 
as ever, this impression wore off: they began to be | 
looked upon as impostors, and there was some talk of | 
discarding them altogether. But Madame Jacquemin, | 
who was of a compassionate disposition, resolved to 
spare them, on account of their poverty and their gentle 
blood ; they accordingly continued to be admitted to | 
the soirées, where they acted a subordinate part, bei 
patronised by every one. Such were the individuals 
who met at M. Jacquemin’s parties; if their company 
did not afford him much amusement, it was not their 
fault. The retired dyer was very selfish: he plainly 
showed his visitors that he cared for no one but him- 
self; yet, strangely enough, everybody sympathised with | 
—_ everybody seemed ready to administer comfort and | 
vice. 

The De Lorrains spoke of giving dinners as a very | 
interesting occupation. Madame Legrand assured M. | 
Jacquemin that taking to animals would cure him of | 
his melancholy, and actually offered to lend him one of | 
her dogs, and an old canary bird that had long ceased | 
to sing, if indeed it had ever sung; but M. Laurent | 
hinted that animals would sour his temper, and asserted | 
that gardening would prove much more soothing, and | 
talked of sending him down some choice flowers. | 
Madame Bonnet recommended adopting some interest | 
ing and sweet-tempered child; not an orphan—you | 
never know what kind of parents an orphan had; 


parents, honest respectable people, were still alive—and 
which, she sentimentally added, ‘ would prove the staff | 
and comfort of his old age.’ But M. Jacquemin loved 
private dinners best ; he disliked animals; did not care 
for flowers ; and never having had any children of his 
own, had conceived a mortal hatred for those of other | 
people—Madame Bonnet’s included. He felt, besides, all |} 
the rich man’s dislike to an heir; and constantly refused | 
to see his poor relations, lest they should think of his will. | 
These were the individuals whom Tancredi P. Mathieu | 
had resolved to civilise. When he was introduced to 
Madame Jacquemin at one of her soirées, he was forcibly | 
struck by the lamentable amount of dulness which he | 
witnessed. The old ladies were busy at their worsted | 
work; M. Laurent and Madame Legrand were quarrel- 
ling over a game of piquet; the melancholy De Lorrains 
were engaged with dominoes; M. Jacquemin was dis- 
playing his hospitality by compelling his guests to swal- 
low down immense quantities of cakes and lemonade; 
and M. Bonnet sat apart, wrapped in his own moody 
thoughts, which he occasionally condescended to com- 
municate to some eager listener. When Tancredi ap- 
peared amongst the quiet circle with his long hair, 
pointed hat, and white kid gloves, he produced.an im- 
mense sensation. He scarcely opened his lips, amd:was 
thought a prodigious wit. He seemed to entertain the 
most thorough contempt for the whole world, the indi- 
viduals around him included; and they all agreed in 
audible whispers that he was a very superior sort of per- 
son—quite a genius: great geniuses always despise the 
world. Although both piquet and dominoes were ne- 
glected, the evening passed away with amazing swift- | 
ness. Every one had gathered around the stranger, 
who opened his mouth every ten minutes, and delivered 
some oracular sentence, received by his hearers with 
the utmost gravity. 
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| rom that day, Tancredi P. Mathieu became the ac- 
| knowledged lion of the Jacquemin soirées, and of the 
Marais, which had never known a lion before. He was 
| the object of every one’s admiration: the De Lorrains 
| glone looked upon him with a suspicious eye: they had 
E sn instinctive consciousness of a foe. It is true Tan- 
| eredi did not even bestow a thought upon them, but, 
! like many remarkable individuals, he showed an early 
| jnclination to tyranny, and betrayed certain destruc- 
| tive propensities, which threatened to break upon the 
quiet monotony of the bourgeois circle. Being, as he 
expressed it himself, ‘ of a spiritual nature,’ he animad- 
) verted in strong terms against the material custom of 
‘eating in the evening: he recommended intellectual 
| food; and Madame Jacquemin, who looked upon him as 
‘an oracle in matters of taste, immediately suppressed 
| the refreshments and sweets she had hitherto caused to 
| te freely handed round to her guests. Having thus 
| yictoriously asserted the triumph of mind over matter, 
)Tancredi next banished both piquet and dominoes. 
| Madame Legrand and M. Laurent, who had quarrelled 
) over the former game for the last twenty years, both 
| loudly protested against this new arrangement ; but as 
their quarrels were only pleasant to themselves, every 
| one agreed that piquet deserved its fate. Having thus 
} deprived his disciples of their old amusements, our hero 
jfdt it his duty to provide them with others in their 
| stead. A piano accordingly made its appearance in 
| Madame Jacquemin’s drawing-room. It is true nobody 
} could play upon it—not even Tancredi; but that was 
jevidently of little consequence, for towards the close of 
) avery dull evening, he rose, and after vainly beseeching 
one of the accomplished ladies present to accompany 
him, at last sung, unaccompanied, but still standing 
} near the silent piano, a pathetic Italian song, in which 
jhe bewailed his unhappy fate; for, as he afterwards 
| condescendingly informed the company—who had not 
understood a single word—he was a forsaken and de- 
j spairing lover. After thus initiating them to the charms 
| of melody, Tancredi resolved to let them into sublimer 
| mysteries, and accordingly fixed an evening, on which 
| he proposed to read to Madame Jacquemin’s guests 
aseries of sonnets, which he had composed several 


years before, ‘ On the Prospect of being Compelled by | add 


my Father to become a Grocer.’ This, it must be con- 
| fessed, was a little poetical fiction, in which Tancredi 
| had considered himself at liberty to indulge. Nothing 
was ever further from M. Mathieu’s thoughts than to 
compel his son to anything he disliked, though he cer- 
tainly had attempted to achieve, by persuasion, the pro- 
fanation above alluded to. 

The evening came, the company gathered around 
him, and Tancredi began his reading: he persevered 
for upwards of two hours, without manifesting the least 
symptom of fatigue. When he had finished, he looked 
up, and found himself alone, comparatively speaking. 
M. Jacquemin was fast asleep; the old ladies were nod- 
ding over their worsted work ; Madame Jacquemin had 
early effected her escape, with several female friends ; 
M. Laurent and M. Bonnet shook their heads, and ex- 
changed ominous glances; the six De Lorrains alone 
were wide awake, looking at our hero with their fixed 
stony eyes, whilst their cadaverous and melancholy faces 
expressed the most absolute determination to sit out 
both him and his poetry. To increase the dismal ap- 
pearance of the scene, the fire had gone out, the candles 
burned ‘dimly, and wanted snuffing, whilst the loud 
snoring which proceeded from the vast arm-chair in 
which M. Jacquemin lay wrapped in the embrace of 
Morpheus, rather marred the melody of the poet’s 
verses. ‘I see they are not in a sufficiently advanced 
state of civilisation to appreciate the beauties of poetry,’ 
thought Tancredi as he looked upon his audience: ‘I 
must form their political principles.’ 

Unfortunately for the execution of this project, it 
happened that both M. Bonnet and M. Laurent had of 

te conceived strange notions of Tancredi’s political 

r. His foreign name did not sound quite ortho- 


dox in their ear; then his pointed hat, shirt-collar, and 
flowing locks, struck them as being something porten- 
tous in their way. Philosophers well know what great 
meanings sometimes lie hidden under trifles. As to his 
poetical readings, they had a revolutionary air, in direct 
opposition to the old school of poetry, and also, they 
strongly suspected, to the established order of things. 

10 could tell of whom Tancredi Mathieu might be 
the agent, or what was going on in the bosom of the 
hitherto peaceful Marais? Nay, for all they knew, his 
pretended Italian love-song might be some revolutionary 
Marseillaise hymn, or ¢a ira, speciously clothed under 
a foreign garb! In short, the employé of the war-office, 
and the horticultural amateur, both agreed it was high 
time to keep their eye upon Tancredi, whom they began 
to consider as a dangerous political character. 

It was under these inauspicious circumstances that 
our hero began his political campaign. He had not 
yet exactly determined upon the doctrines he meant to 
inculcate, but he concluded that he would soon find this 
out; and as he was not a little elated with the success 
of his previous efforts, he began his attack in the true 
spirit of knight-errantry, dealing out his blows right 
and left, without much minding where they fell. To 
wealthy M. Jacquemin he foretold that the day would 
come when the fortunes of the rich would be equally 
divided amongst the poor; with M. Bonnet he ex- 
pressed a vast sympathy for Abd-el-Kader, and spoke 
of a European war as of a thing all but realised; to M. 
Laurent he manifested the profound contempt he enter- 
tained for horticulture, and insinuated that it would be 
done away with entirely under a new order of things; 
and when the other sneeringly inquired how the world 
would go on without geraniums or roses, and that he 
should like to know, Tancredi answered by dwelling on 
the charms of hemlock and the deadly nightshade, and 
hinted, with an ominous glance, that for some blighted 
spirits they possessed greater attractions than all the 
blossoms of ‘ Syria’s land of roses.’ Madame Legrand 
he had long mortally offended, beyond all hope of recon- 
ciliation, by expressing his ardent desire of seeing every 
dog hung, and every canary bird shot through the 
heart ; in support of which philanthropic wish he had 
uced so many plausible arguments, that the good 
lady felt convinced that if ever the Young France 
party prevailed, her menagerie was doomed. Tan- 
credi’s crowning exploit was to inform, in confidence, 
one of the old ladies, whose relations had all perished 
under the Reign of Terror, that he was wonderfully like 
Marat; upon which she uttered a fearful scream, and 
fell into fits; which was no sooner perceived by the 
other old ladies, her friends, than, out of mere sympathy, 
they followed her example, almost frightening Madame 
Jacquemin, at whose house the occurrence took place, 
out of her wits. 

It was with this tact and discrimination that Tancredi 
endeavoured to civilise the bourgeois of the Marais; the 
nature of the feelings his discourse and doctrines excited 
must be left to the imagination of the reader. It is true 
that, had the worthy citizens known anything about 
either Tancredi P. Mathieu or the Young France party, 
they would have been conscious that the former was the 
most harmless of human beings, and that from the latter 
there was little or nothing to be apprehended. The 
Young France party, with their kid gloves, and hair 
carefully curled, may be the fit apostles of a revolution, 
but there is little fear of their ever making one. Omi- 
nous as their denunciations sound in theory, they are 
perfectly innocuous in practice. But of this the bour- 
geois knew nothing, and they received every word that 
Tancredi uttered as the real expression of his mind. 
The effect of his revolutionary doctrines was soon ap- 
parent ; quarrels arose on every side. A spirit of discord 
had gone forth among the hi peaceful inhabitants 
of the Marais. 

Madame Bonnet took it into her head to sympathise 
with Abd-el-Kader, who became the subject of daily 
dissensions between her and her husband; a new and 
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flower-beds were ruined by the widow’s dogs. 
desperate by one of those disastrous events, and recall- 
ing to mind Tancredi’s denunciations against pets of 
every description, M. Laurent, having provided himself 
with tackle and a fishing-rod, exercised his vengeance 
on one of Madame Laurent’s unoffending golden fishes, 
aetually fishing it up through his bedroom window. 
unhappy lady, who, hearing a suspicious noise 
against the highest window-panes, had rushed to the 
rescue, only arrived in time to see her finny favourite 
whisked up in the air, and vanishing into the enemy’s 
precincts. Her first act was to snatch in her remaining 
treasures, who, quite unconscious of their companion’s 
fate, were gaily swimming along their narrow 
domain; the next was to scream for help, and then faint 
away in good earnest. When she recovered, she found 
herself surrounded by condoling friends; but nothing 
could soothe her wounded spirit. She declared that she 
never should forgive M. Laurent, against whom she 
vowed eternal hatred and vengeance. 

But even greater evils—all springing from the same 
source—menaced the guests of M. Jacquemin. The 
wofthy dyer, on whom Tancredi’s speeches had made a 
—— impression, began to entertain serious fears 
‘or his safety. Lest his reputation of being a wealthy 
man should bring him into trouble, he determined to 
reduce his expenditure; and, as a first step, talked of 
discontinuing to take in the daily papers, and stopping 
the soirées altogether. This announcement spread a 
a throughout the whole street. M. Jacquemin’s 

ouse had become a place of public entertainment, which 
his guests had no inclination to find closed u them. 
In this dilemma a general council was held; private 
dissensions were for a while forgotten, and it was unani- 
mously resolyed to strike at the root of the evil, and 
banish Tancredi P. Mathieu. The gaunt De Lorrains, 
who alone had from the beginning perceived the im- 
pending danger, proposed to signalise him to the mayor 
of the arrondissement as a dangerous individual; M. 
Bonnet offered to say a few words at the war-office; 
M. Laurent to give him a delicate hint in the language 
of flowers; Madame Legrand proposed a night attack 
on his person; and the old ladies were for handing him 
over to the public executioner at once. But Madame 
Jacquemin rejected all these plans as too violent and 
inhospitable, and resolved to intimate to him, as politely 
as possible, that if he chose to continue his visits, it 
must no longer be on his own terms, but on hers. 
Accordingly, when Tancredi came as usual to one of 
the evening soirées, his head full of mighty plans of 
poetical, social, and political reform, he could not, not- 
withstanding his abstraction, but notice that a great 
change had taken place. The piano, which had only 
been hired for a month, had vanished; M. Laurent and 
Madame Legrand were quarrelling over piquet to their 
heart’s content ; the De Lorrains, who were eating cakes 
and drinking lemonade, eyed him with defiance; do- 
minoes were re-established in their supremacy; and the 
old ladies were as triumphantly engaged in worsted- 
work as on the night of his first appearance amongst 


Oné glance told Tancredi that the bourgeois of the 
Marais had rebelled: his authority was no longer ac- 
knowledged; he was virtually dethroned. Even the 
most energetic minds must sometimes yield to the 
might of fate: thus it was with our hero. Vanquished, 
but unsubdued in spirit, he nevertheless saw the use- 
lessness of resistance. Casting a glance of withering 
scorn on his late disciples, he spake not a word, but 
turned upon his heel, and left the drawing-room of 
Madame Jacquemin, inwardly passing the fatal fiat, 
‘for ever.’ With signal ingratitude, every one uttered 
an e ion of triumph on witnessing his exit. The 

i of the evening was spent in perfect enjoy- 


remainder 
ment—harmony seemed quite restored ; and it is averred | T; 


that, notwithstanding the late painful circumstances 


Madame | that had occurred, the quarrels of M. Laurent and the 


fair widow were marked by unusual amenity. 

The day after his defeat, Tancredi wrote to one of his 
friends a letter of seven pages, in which he related 
with great seeming bitterness of spirit, his vain attempt 
to civilise a parcel of barbarians, and instil into their 
uncultivated minds a love of the fine arts, and a sound 
political creed. He so oll exclaiming against the 
cruelty of mankind, that would not allow him one mo. 
ment’s repose; and as he had little doubt that the 
malice of his antagonists would drive them to every 
extremity, spoke of exiling himself in some remote soli. 
bay where his wounded spirit might perhaps at last 

rest! 

By return of post he received the following answer; | 
‘Dear Tancrepi—I am by no means astonished at your | 
failure ; you have met with a fate common to all great j 
spirits; you ought not, therefore, to mourn, but to re. 
joice. Had you, however, consulted me on the subject, |} 
I could have foretold exactly what has happened, 
Whatever you do, never again attempt to civilise bour. | 
geois. They are very worthy people in their way, but | 
singularly obstinate. They like to enjoy themselves | 
according to their own stupid old-fashioned manner, | 
As they are fast disappearing from the surface of this | 
earth, it is only an act of mercy to allow them to live 
unmolested. Henceforth heed them not, but turn all 
your efforts and energies on the rising generation, 
Give up the thought of going into exile: talents like 
yours should not be wasted away in a desert. Your 
devoted, CHARLEMAGNE CHAMPION,’ | 

But Tancredi was bent on being a persecuted maz, | 
and once in his life at least an exile. He announced to 
his father his intention of leaving the country for some 
time. M. Mathieu the elder heard him with much | 
more composure than, from the painful nature of the 
communication, might have been ex 3 even | 
remarked that travelling would do his son good, and | 
seemed to view the whole affair as one of minor im- 
portance. It was in vain that Tancredi endeavoured to 
impress upon his mind that he was going to leave the 
country perhaps for ever. M. Mathieu isted in | 
asserting that he was only going to racol and very | 
calmly bade him farewell. 

In a few days Tancredi left Paris for Geneva. We | 
will not dwell on the agonizing nature of his feelings | 
when, having passed the frontier, he beheld from the 
diligence window the blue hills of his country —his | 


native hills, as, forgetting his Parisian birth, he called | | 


them—vanish from his view. For three months he | 
wandered on the shores of Lake Leman, and indulged | 
in misanthropic reflections on the folly and ingratitude | 
of mankind. At the expiration of that term—during | 


which he had been, to say the truth, the prey to intoler- J 


able ennui—he gladly hastened back to Paris, without, | 
however, informing his father of his intention. On a | 


fine summer evening he bent his steps towards his | 


father’s house in the Marais: he still wore his pointed | 
hat, and a travelling cloak enveloped his person: 4 
porter who followed him carried his luggage. Without 
allowing himself to be announced, Tancredi, who loved 
dramatic effect, rushed into the parlour, where his 
father was seated reading the newspaper ; and throw- 
ing back his cloak, discovered himself to the ex-grocer’s 
astonished sight. Good M. Mathieu laid down the 
paper instantly, and uttered a very deep hem ; but as 
he was not what is called a very nervous man, he did 
not seem otherwise affected, but kindly welcomed his 
son; and seeing that he looked as rosy and happy 48 
ever, immediately gave orders for a substantial supper. 
Tancredi, who was rapturously gazing through the 
window on the starlit sky of his native city, of course 
heard or heeded nothing of those material concerns; 
‘his spirit was far away.’ 

‘ Well, Pierre, how did you like Geneva?’ asked M. 
Mathieu, turning towards his son, whom he never called 


‘ All places are alike to the exile; he is everywhere 


4 deadly feud sprang up between M. Laurent and alone,’ 

4 Legrand, the former of whom averred that his finest nais, 
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) alone, moodily answered his son in the words of Lamen- 


mM. Mathieu, who saw that Tancredi was still bent on 
up his news- 


PT euppose, resumed Tancredi after a brief pause, the 

malignancy day of their hatred is unabated ?’ 

inquired his father with 

his wife, and all those whose in- 

| grati itude made me fly my native land.’ 

Oh, they are very well, thank you; they were all 
inquiring after you only last week.’ 

‘I know they hate me; yet I wish them no evil,’ 
replied Tancredi, with the resignation ofa martyr. ‘I 

| earnestly hope they are happy?’ 
‘They are indeed quite happy,’ answered his father. 
Tancredi smiled incredulously. ‘How can they be 
| happy,’ he exclaimed, ‘ when they are a prey to all the 
evil passions that disturb mankind! I endeavoured to 
reclaim and civilise them; I failed in the attempt, but 
I cannot think them happy a 
‘Well,’ said his father quietly, ‘since you went to 
| Geneva, I have seen a good deal more of them : ITat 
) first found them much irritated against you.’ 
‘Ha! I knew it!’ triumphantly exclaimed Tancredi. 
‘But I soon succeeded in pacifying them,’ continued 
|) his father, without heeding the interruption. Tancredi 
| looked as though he could have gladly dispensed with 
!) this instance of paternal solicitude. 
| ‘I,moreover, tried to make them happy ; not perhaps 
| according to the best manner, but according to that 
| best suited to them.’ 
|| Tancredi’s features expressed unqualified surprise : 
| he seemed to wait for something Png but his father re- 
| maining silent, he at last said, ‘ Well, sir, I suppose, by 
|, making them happy, you mean making them better?’ 
| M. Mathieu nodded affirmatively. ‘If so,’ continued 
| his son, ‘ pray how did you rid M. Jacquemin of his 
intolerable selfishness and sordid love of wealth ?’ 
‘M. Jacquemin,’ quietly answered the father, ‘is, as 
you say, selfish, and fond of money; but he is no miser: 
| he has no objection to spend large sums, provided it is 
to please himself. I advised him, as you did, to 
| divide the wealth he did not need amongst the poor, 

| he would have looked upon me asa madman. When 
i he complained to me of his great ennui, I advised him 

to settle in. business some of his poor nephews and 
4 nieces, whom he had always refused to see, lest they 
[should expect anything from him. He at first seemed 
very much opposed to this plan; but when I reminded 
| him that after his death his fortune must belong to his 

relations, who would perhaps squander it away, and 


that it would be more pleasant for him to dispose of it, 
I according to his own fancy, during his lifetime, he quite 
) agreed with me, and immediately took steps to place 
| his eldest nephew i in a dyer’s business, which he takes 


| great delight in superintending. He has likewise pro- 
vided for his other relations, with whom he occasionally 
quarrels, but towards whom he, nevertheless, behaves 
ay much real kindness. He still takes in the papers, 
has not discontinued the soirées; but as he now 

has little leisure, he is glad to lend out the former to 

and enjoys relaxation of the 


Hom h!’ almost exclaimed Tan- 
| credi. ‘I had embraced all humanity in my plan; yours, 
| I perceive, is confined to making a few persons happy.’ 
| ‘It is at least the more practicable of the two,’ replied 

| his father. 
| ‘And I suppose,’ continued Tancredi, ‘ that you also 
| succeeded in reconciling M. Laurent and Madame Le- 


had to suffer from his neighbour the widow, I advised 
him to marry her, upon which he told me in confidence 
that he had been thinking of it for the last ten years, 
and without waiting for a reply, launched out into her 
praises. In short, it ended by his requesting me to be 
the bearer of a letter to her, as he averred that he could 
not summon up courage to address her himself. I con- 
sented to undertake this task. On reading the letter, 
which was a very long one, Madame Legrand became 
greatly agitated, said something about a golden fish, 
but at last declared that she forgave him everything.’ 

‘ But they are not actually married !’ exclaimed Tan- 


‘ They have been so for the last six weeks,’ replied 
M. Mathieu. 

* And do you mean to say,’ asked his son, ‘ that they 
no longer quarrel ?’ 

‘On the contrary, they quarrel every day; but as it 
may be safely asserted that it is more from the force of 
habit than from any other motive, they can be said to 
agree very well upon the whole. Very little is changed 
in their existence. They live in the same house; Madame 
Laurent still occupies the second floor with her animals, 
and M. Laurent the third with his flowers; they enjoy 
their game of piquet, and its accompanying —— 
every evening; and it is my firm belief that 
greatest cause of complaint against you was Aye at- 
tempt you made to deprive them of that pleasure.’ 

Tancredi turned up his eyes to the ceiling, and in a 
tone full of indignation, began, ‘ Who will attempt to 
fathom the duplicity of man? Who——’ Here he be- 
came suddenly silent, either overwhelmed by the vast- 
ness of the subject of his question, or induced to hold 
his peace by the aspect of the supper on the table. 

Several days elapsed before Tancredi could be in- 
duced to accompany his father on a visit to M. Jacque- 
min. He at last expressed his consent, by declaring 
himself ‘ready to face his enemies.’ His father, who 
had learned to understand his enigmatical mode of 
speech, required no more. They accordingly called on 
the retired dyer the same evening: the Bonnets, Lau- 
rents, and De Lorrains, were all present; they seemed 
delighted to see our hero, and received him with the 
greatest cordiality. When his father commented on 
this circumstance, Tancredi smiled bitterly, and mut- 
tered something about the serpent being hidden by 
flowers. But the truth was, that since M. Mathieu had 
given M. Jacquemin’s guests to understand that his 
son’s mind had been somewhat disturbed by certain 
visions, prevalent amongst the youth of France, their 
anger had been turned into pity, which they now openly 
expressed. But of this Tancredi saw, or would see, 
nothing : they had hated him three months back, they 
must hate him still; and with this soothing unction to 
his wounded pride, he endeavoured to comfort himself. 

Several years have elapsed, and no important change 
has occurred in the bosom of the little society we have 
attempted to portray. M. Jacquemin has forgotten the 
name of ennui since he followed his friend M. Mathieu’s 
advice ; his poor relations are in a thriving condition, 
and seem to feel much gratitude for his kindness. M. 
Bonnet still menaces his friends with an impending Euro- 
pean war; but it has been noticed that they have now 
become quite accustomed to the prediction. Madame 
Bonnet, whose thoughts are all bent on matrimonial 
alliances for her daughters, has entirely forgotten Abd- 
el-Kader. M. and Madame Laurent quarrel less every 
day; it is strongly suspected by their friends that the 
time will come at last when they will not quarrel at 
all! The only great event which has occurred concerns 
the De Lorrains; it seems that, after all, they were 
pag rich. A lawsuit, which lasted for several 

revented them from entering into _ 
enjoyment aa their fortune. The old hotel is shut u 
its inhabitants have removed to a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, where they live in style, and keep their car- 
riage. Circumstances have wonderfully altered their 
» | outward appearance. They all have oe a bold and 
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prosperous air. They frequently invite their former 
patrons to their parties; but either the Jacquemin set 
are hurt at the long deception practised upon them, or 
they have not yet made up their minds to forgive the 
De Lorrains their sudden and unexpected prosperity ; 
for, with the exception of the first invitation, which 
they only accepted out of curiosity, they have declined 
all other requests, taking in high dudgeon the splendour 
of the entertainment offered to them. It is, neverthe- 
less, suspected that they will relent in time, if not for 
their own sakes, at least for that of their children, to 
whom, as Madame Bonnet observes, they will of course 
feel desirous of securing the comfort of a rich acquaint- 
ance. But Madame Laurent, who still entertains a 
grudge against her neighbour, declares that she has 
other designs on the De Lorrains, and is determined to 
keep her eye upon her. We must not forget to record 
that several of the old ladies have been cut away by the 
remorseless hand of death. It is worthy of notice, that 
those who still survive have never been able to forget 
Tancredi’s unlucky likeness to Marat; they evidently 
look upon this circtimstance as very suspicious. 

This brings us naturally to our hero. Of him we 
have very little to say. He is, to all appearance, as rosy, 
and happy-looking, and miserable in reality as ever. 
His father, nevertheless, asserts that he has of late 
manifested symptoms of change. His hat is not quite 
so pointed, his shirt-collar is no longer Byronian, and 
his hair has actually been cropped quite close by the 
neighbouring hairdresser, who declares that he only 
followed his positive orders. But what looks more 
ominous still is, that the name of Tancredi has vanished 
from bis cards, which now only bear plain P. Mathieu. 
Whatever may be the causes of this change—and 
whether it is to be attributed to his failure in not being 
able to become a persecuted man, or whether there is 
some other motive for it—it seems, nevertheless, very 
probable that a crisis in P. Mathieu’s character is at 
hand. Some persons have been found who begin to 
think, like his father, that he may, after all, settle down 
into a sober, sensible individual: a supposition the more 
probable, that he actually has been heard to talk of 
marrying, and entering into business; and that, after 
all, his youthful follies were more fit subjects for good- 
humoured ridicule than for real apprehension —a re- 
mark which many individuals have actually applied to 
the Young France party itself. 


PRINCE DEMIDOFF’S TRAVELS. 


Suvce the multiplication of locomotive facilities, books 
of travels are said to have become very prosaic and 
commonplace affairs: nothing new or wonderful is to be 
seen or described. For those, however, who can dis- 
pense with the highly-stimulating qualities so often 
sought for in such works, the accounts of modern tra- 
vellers, when not written in a mere guide-book spirit, 
will not be without interest. The man of science or 
the philosopher will see objects which the ordinary 
observer would pass by unnoticed ; instances of which 
we shall find in the travels of the nobleman whose name 
is prefixed to this article, recently published in Paris.* 
de Demidoff started from Paris with several asso- 
ciates, among whom were botanists, draughtsmen, and 
geologists, for Vienna; from whence they descended 
the Danube to Bessarabia, crossed the Black Sea to 
Odessa, and after journeys of many thousand wersts in 
the Crimea and other Russian provinces, keeping in 
view the scientific objects of the expedition, returned to 
France to give an account of their labours to the 
world. In this case, the narrative of the journey—its 
incidents and adventures—are confined to a single 
volume, and the scientific details fill the three others 
of which the work consists. We shall follow the party 
through the former, making such quotations as may 


* Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale et la Crimée, &c. Sous la 
direction de M. Anatole de Demidoff. Paris: Bourdin et Co. 


best convey an idea of its contents. From Pesth the | 
travellers pursue their journey down the river on board | 
the steamer Francis L, a small and incommodious vesse}, 
whose crew, we are told, composed of as many nations 
as individuals, obeyed the captain negligently, as might | 
be expected from the necessity of delivering orders jn 
four or five different dialects at the same time. Np 
other sleeping-place was provided than that afforded by | 
the damp deck, or mattresses spread on chairs in the | 
confined cabin, which was infested with disgusting | 
vermin, and served as dining-room, dressing - room, | 
and dormitory. Stopping at the Hungarian village of | 
Mohacs, ‘no sooner was the landing-plank safely placed, | 
than a number of women, old and young, miserable | 
and half-naked; crowded the deck. The masculine | 
duties of porters are here devolved upon the women; 
setting to work with noisy activity, they wheeled 
on board the hundred barrow loads of coal for our | 
next day’s consumption. These poor creatures, in 
their costume simple, yet far too short, present de. 
cidedly original characteristics. The men, who stood 
tranquil spectators of the rude labours of the women, 
wore the usual hats, and large and easy dress of the 
country. On the black muddy landing-place, an incre. 
dible medley of curious spectators was collected—men 
and ducks, intermingled with vehicles, waiting for pas- 
sengers.’ A day or two afterwards, the party landed to 
inspect the fortress of Peterwaradin, the Gibraltar of 
the Danube, while the steamer stopped to leave some | 
merchandise at Neusatz, on the opposite shore. The 
two places are united by a bridge of boats, and the 
travellers had scarcely time to accomplish their object, 
when they saw the vessel approaching the opening 
made for its passage. ‘ We were,’ to use the words of 
the narrator, ‘ fifteen or twenty persons on shore : Jews, 
merchants, a priest, and a young woman, a Parisian, 
going to Bucharest. We all ran along the bridge to | 
the place where the boat was to pass; but the Francis I, | 
generally so calm and sedate, shot through the opening 
like a flash of lightning, and left us far behind in an 
instant. We were immediately in alarm, believing our- 
selves abandoned on that dreary spot. The captain had 
shouted to us to follow him in a boat; the only one to 
be found was a miserable shell of pine, into which we | 
were obliged to jump from a height of eight feet. I 
know not what folly seized us, but every one pushed 
and sprang off at the same time. The fair Parisian 
would have infallibly pitched into the water, if by a 
lucky chance she had not fallen heavily upon the priest, 
of two evils choosing the lesser. At last the boat, laden | 
beyond measure with the trembling and excited crowd 
that remained standing, was left to the current, which 
turned it round and round as it drifted down the stream. 
When near the steamer, whose engine was ‘stopped, all 
the coolness of a few of the party was needed to over- | 
come the fears of the others, who were not good swim- 
mers, and who, crowding all to one side, would have 
risked the loss of the whole company. We pacified the 
more timid by voice and gestures; and when safely on | 
board, I saw the determination plainly imprinted on | 
more than one set of features, never to attempt any 
more excursions in search of the picturesque, for which | 
captain and crew have so little sympathy.’ 
Below the dangerous rapids of the Danube, while 
waiting the arrival of a larger steamer, the party visited 
the little Wallachian town, Tchernecz, about a league | 
from the river. ‘ It is little more than one long tortuous | 
street, bordered by stalls and penthouses, which narrow | 
the passage. All the shops are dirty, displaying to the | 
eye of the passer-by articles of food of the most repul- 
sive appearance. It was Sunday, and all the inhabi- 
tants were unoccupied. The men squatted at their | 
doors smoking, and the women at a little distance 
apart, without being completely isolated, sat quite at 
their ease on the ground on one leg, and, with their 
chins resting on the raised knee of the other, were lazily 
conversing with each other. Although strange, this pos- 
ture is graceful: there is something careless about it, 
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| quite in harmony with the languishing physiognomy of 
| the greater portion of the young women. ... We assisted 
jn a Wallachian dance, full of character and originality : 
| six men, linked together by the arms, and ina 
| single line, execute a movement from right to left alter- 
nately, with a marching step, simple or complicated, 
according to the taste and talent of the dancer. The 
time is marked heavily, to the music of two shrill 
| yiolins. The two principal performers, those who lead 
| the band at right and left, rest the unoccupied arm 
| a tall cane; and it is the part of these leaders 
| especially to impart all the graces and embellishments 
| tothis severe and masculine dance. A young Wallachian 
| sergeant acquitted himself in this important task with 
complete success. Holding his head proudly erect, he 
moved the whole chain of dancers with his powerful 
| arm, casting from time to time a complacent look at his 
which he shook with a vivacity and precision 
| always faithful to the measure. The musicians were 
two gipsies, that numerous and vagabond race, known 
| in Wallachia as Zinganis. One of these men was of so 
remarkable a beauty, that it was not without a lively 
sentiment of pity we saw the active and skilful sergeant 
| strike him repeated blows with his stick; he, however, 
| expressed no other feeling than that of stupid sub- 
mission. 
Arriving at Bucharest, ‘the city of enjoyment,’ M. 
Demidoff counsels every traveller to pay his first visit 
to the excellent Turkish baths. ‘These establishments, 
| situated for the most part in the district watered by 
| the Dombovitza, combine with the salutary effects of 
| yapour and manipulation all the refinements with which 
| the Orientals have surrounded the physical appliances 

of life. If the prophet was wise enough to raise a 

hygeinic prescription to the dignity of a religious duty, 
| the true believers, on their part, have been sensual 
| enough to convert it into one of those pleasures to 
| which they abandon themselves with unqualified enjoy- 

ment. Nothing can be compared to the soft languor 


which takes possession of your fatigued limbs when, 
leaving the tepid vapour, after passing through a vigo- 
rous kneading, and a course of aromatic frictions, you 
find yourself stretched between luxurious sheets, while a 
pipe exhales around the odoriferous perfumes with which 


it is c and from time to time you are refreshed 
by the delicious coolness of iced water, coloured with a 
confection of roses. ‘This beatitude of all the senses is, 
' however, to be purchased at Bucharest for a trifling 
sum; and it is to be hoped that the French and Ger- 
man usages, continually encroaching on this city, will 
leave unchanged the only two things of which the Turk 
| can boast, the only ones of which Europe may yet envy 
the civilisation of the East—baths and coffee.’ 
Bucharest is described as a large and busy city, where 
| the population move about with somewhat more agility 
| than is common in the East; the exterior of the houses, 
however, is very much dilapidated. A lively sketch is 
| given of the crowds that throng the thoroughfares :— 
‘That which most excites astonishment in this city,’ 
writes M. de Demidoff, ‘is the variety of faces and cos- 
| tumes, changing every instant among so numerous a 
| population. The artisans of Bucharest, the labourers, 
and porters, do not appear to be afraid of work; but 
the chief source of life and movement is in the number 
of Jews by whom the city is inhabited. Active, insi- 
| nuating, and never discouraged, they make all around 
| them active; for they think nothing of difficulties and 
| fatigues, so long as they have any hope of the smallest 
recompense. You no sooner see the broad-brimmed 
hat, and the black threadbare cloak of a Jew, than you 
| may be certain of having at your service, if you will, 
| an adroit, intelligent, and indefatigable steward, whom 
| nothing disturbs, neither anger nor contempt: you may 
| ask him, without fear, for whatever you want; he will 
| answer you in German, Italian, perhaps in four lan- 
| guages; and for a few piastres, leaving all other busi- 
ness, he devotes his suppleness, silence, patience, elo- 
| quence, his virtues and vices, his soul and body, entirely 


to your service. And if you have once employed an 
Israelite in any trifling commission or temporary busi- 
ness, do not think it will be easy to get rid of him after- 
wards: henceforth he is yours, or you his; he will 
never lose sight of you; he follows twenty paces behind 
you in the street, and from that distance your 
wants. He seats himself on the door-step where you 
enter; and on going out again, his acute look solicits 
your orders. He goes to sleep on your stair, or 
under your coach; constitutes himself the servant of 
your people; salutes your dog in the street; he is at 
hand, always at hand; you repulse him twenty times 
with rude blows, but he persists, and keeps near you. 
Some day, however, from caprice or some other motive, 
you want him. Scarcely is the thought formed in your 
mind than he, as it were, rises out of the earth before 
you, bending in all his humility, in the posture neither 
erect nor stooping, with submissive mien and attentive 
ear. This is the Jew’s triumph; this is the moment 
which he has purchased, often by forty-eight hours of 
watching, fatigue, and humiliation. Scarcely have you 
spoken, than you are obeyed, and obeyed with punctua- 
lity, ingenuity, and respect. And when, after so much 
care and self-denial, the poor tattered vagabond receives 
his dear reward, the piece of money which he has fol- 
lowed, invoked, and been the slave to for some days, 
you see in his grateful look that he recommends you to 
the favours of the patriarchs, and is quite ready to 
resume the same toils for a similar recompense.’ 

Entering the dreary steppes of the Crimea, the tra- 
vellers arrive at a post-house, where everything was in 
disorder. ‘The bewildered inmates were moving about 
in apparent agony, running from room to room as 
though in extremity. Our arrival was hailed with ac- 
clamations; and every voice called out at once to know 
if, by any means, we could recall a dying woman to 
life. It was a grave case. On being introduced into 
the house, I saw,’ pursues the prince, ‘ that the patient, 
the postmistress, was still in possession of an eminent 
degree of vital force; and that, if there were danger, it 
arose only from the effects of a superabundant dinner 
of the day before. The poor woman, in fact, was half- 
suffocated, and it was only by some sudden means that 
she could be saved. A medical inspiration came to my 
assistance. I had in my coach an excellent preparation 
of Seidlitz salts, which produced good effects every- 
where, and I administered a strong dose to the sufferer. 
Notwithstanding the innocence of the remedy, my in- 
quietude may be imagined; but after a short interval 
the medicine operated, and greatly relieved the over- 
loaded stomach. We continued our journey, over- 
whelmed with thanks and admiration. A great physi- 
cian could not have done better.’ 

The party with their escort form a sin proces- 
sion on their way to Yalka. ‘Nine men on horseback 
and five Tartars.on foot composed our picturesque ca- 
ravan. Our costume was materially changed from the 
time when our uniforms attracted so much attention 
upon the Danube. We had already yielded to the Tar- 
tar influence, which had imprinted its Oriental cha- 
racter upon our persons and vestments. We were our- 
selves struck by the strange physiognomy of the caval- 
cade; the horses on which we rode were low, and of 
sorry appearance, but the traveller soon learns to ap- 
preciate their excellent qualities. Indefatigable, and 
never disheartened, the smallest amount of repose or of 
pasture suffices to, renew their strength. Their foot is 
as sure upon the rocky paths and edges of precipices as 
on the broadest and smoothest roads. Slow and cautious 
on a descent, they get over an ascent at full gallop. 
The Tartar saddle is a light but hard frame of wood, 
covered with a thick leathern cushion ; and the rider, 
seated high, and supported by short stirrups, is so far 
above the animal, as to have no hold on his flanks. 
The Tartars, accustomed to this mode of riding, are 
very firm in the saddle, but a strange horseman requires 
some time to grow familiar with the novel exercise. 
We rode along, however, each one flanked by his bag- 
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gage: one with the folios and knapsack of the 
artist; on the shoul of another the formidable 
hammers of the geologist; a third carrying the herbals, 
fowlingpieces, and the gauze nets so fatal to butterflies. 
Our pack-horses were laden with provisions, fishing- 
nets, cloaks, cooking utensils, small barrels of spirit of 
Hor and the light valises Arno! our city garments. 

was our ue ion, as it began to rise 
above the horizon of Yalka.’ 

At Cape Fiorente, the Cape Parthenion of the Greeks, 
one of the travellers. narrowly escaped a fatal accident. 
He had scrambled with a companion down the pre- 
cipitous face of the promontory, five hundred feet, to 
examine the strata of which it was composed. On 
attempting to reascend, by climbing from one 

ection in the rock to another, overcome by fatigue, 

t consciousness, and was only saved from falling 

by the energetic efforts of his companion. The unfor- 

tunate geologist, it appeared, had placed nearly a hun- 

dredweight of specimens about different parts of his 

person ; these, under the pressing exigencies of the mo- 

ment, were thrown away, and after incredible exertions, 

the two adventurers arrived safely at the summit, to 
the great joy of the rest of the party. 

All eastern towns are infested with dogs, and Kertch 
is no exception, being overrun with these useless, noisy, 
and often ferocious animals. - They would soon become 
masters of the place were no attempts made to diminish 
their numbers. ‘ At Kertch the oy are the canine 
executioners. The method they adopt to accomplish 
their purpose is as follows :—One of these honest Zin- 
ganis, dressed, in virtue of his public office, in some 
second-hand cloak, walks through the various streets of 
the town, dragging by a rope over his shoulder the 
dead carcase of a dog. He moves slowly along, with 
inoffensive mien, but watchful eye, concealing an enor- 
mous cudgel under his mantle. No sooner does the 
executioner appear in the streets, than a horrible cla- 
mour rises in every quarter from the lean brutes, which 
recognise their destroyer, and perhaps also his victim. 
They rush from the houses and yards, following the im- 
passable Zingani with furious howling. He, however, 
goes calmly on, until, at the fatal moment, one of the 
most daring comes within reach of his cudgel. Quick 
as thought follows the blow—a mortal one—which 
stretches another cur by the side of his slaughtered 

r. In the evening the gipsy goes and holds 
out his funereal hand before a magistrate. For every 
a his fee is twenty-five copecks’—about twopence 

penny. 

With this instance of the Oriental method of attacking 
the health of towns question, we conclude our notice of 
Prince Demidoff’s work. The volumes contain many 
details, alike interesting to the antiquary, the political 
economist, and the scientific inquirer, which our limits 
will not permit us to notice. 


THE MERIT OF GOOD HEALTH. 


In the World, a periodical of the middle of the last 
century, there is an amusing paper giving an account 
of an odd gentleman who apportioned his 
amongst his fellow-creatures according as they were 
hale and vigorous. The essayist, Mr Fitzadam, has 
gone down to visit a friend in the country; he finds 
him engaged at backgammon with the vicar of the 
parish, a robust man about fifty. He is rised to 
meet a cold reception from the divine, who, however, 
warms a little towards him in the course of the evening, 
and meets him at an early hour in the morning to have 
a walk over their friend’s grounds. We then have this 
gentleman’s whimsicality fully developed. 

*“ These are indeed, Mr Fitzadam, very delightful 
grounds; and I wish with all my heart that the owner 
of them was less troubled with the gout, that I might 
hold him in more respect.” “ Respect! doctor,” said I, 
interrupting him ; “ a painful distemper, acquired 
by no act of intemperance, your respect?” “It 


does 
friend. There is another very worthy gentleman in the 


neighbourhood who presented me to this vicarage, but | 


indeed, Mr Fitzadam ; and I wish in this instance 
I could help it, for Iam under many obligations to your | 


he has the misfortune to labour under an inveterate | 
scurvy, which, by subjecting him to continual head. | 


aches, must of course shorten his 
go near him.” 
‘I was going to interrupt the doctor 


gentleman, who let down the glass, and made the doctor 
a very res bow, which, instead of returning, he 


by him with a stately air, and took no notice of | 


im. This instance of his behaviour, together with the 


rugged | conversation that had passed between us, raised my | 


curiosity to a very high degree, and set me upon asking 
him who the gentleman was. 


turn of a bow from every man he meets. But I who 
know him, know also that he is dying of an asthma; 


and as (blessed be God for it!) Iam in perfect health, 


I do not choose to put myself on a level with sucha | 
only valuable | 


person. Health, Mr Fitzadam, is the 
thing on earth; and while I am in possession of that, I 
look upon myself as a much greater man than he. With 
all his fortune, he would rejoice to be the poor vicar of 
——, with my constitution. I pull off my hat to no 
such persons. Believe me, Mr Fitzadam, he has not 
many months to live.” 

*I made no reply to this conversation of the vicar, 
and he went on thus—* You are an old man, Mr Fitz- 
adam, and I believe were a little fatigued with your 
journey last night, which I mistook for infirm health, 
and therefore was wanting in the civilities that I should 
otherwise have shown you; but your conversation 
afterwards proved you to be a very hearty man, and! 
saw you resolved to continue so by your temperance, 
for which I honour you, and, as I told you then, shall 
be glad of your acquaintance. It is true you are an old 
man, and therefore my inferior; but you are — 
and temperate, and not beneath the notice of m 
younger men.” 

‘In this manner we walked on, till we came to a 
hedge, where some labouring men were repairing the 
fences. My companion accosted them with the utmost 


* Sir,” says he, “ that | 
unfortunate object is a man of eight thousand a-year | 
estate, and from that consideration he expects the re- | 


days, and so I never | 


again, when a | 
coach-and-six drove by us along the road, and in it a | 


complaisance and good nature. “ Ay,” says he, turning , 


to me, “these are men worth mixing with. You see 
their riches in their looks. Have you any of your lords 
in town, Mr Fitzadam, that have such possessions? I 
know none of these lords,” says he, “ myself, but I am 
told they are all so sickly and diseased, that a man in 
health would scorn to pull off his hat to them.” He 
then entered into a familiar conversation with the men, 
and after throwing them sixpence to drink, passed 
on. 

‘There now overtook us in the lane a company of 
sportsmen setting out for the chase. Most of them sa- 
luted the doctor as they passed. But he took no notice 
of any of them but one, whom he shook hands with 
over the hedge, and told him he intended taking a 
dinner with him the next day. “ That gentleman,” says 
he, “is worth as much health as any man in England; 
he hunts only by way of exercise, and never takes 4 
leap where there is the least danger. But as for the 
rest, they are flying over every hedge and gate in their 
way ; and if they escape broken necks in the morning, 
they are destroying themselves more effectually by in- 
temperance in the evening. No, no, Mr Fitzadam, these 
are no companions for me. I hope, with the blessing of 
Heaven, to outlive a score of them.” 


‘We came soon to 0 little neat house upon the 


road, where the doctor told me lived a very 


widow lady to whom he had formerly paid his addresses. 


“ She had at that time,” says he, “as large a fortune of — 


health as any woman in the country; but she has since 


it to the apothecary for slops, and I have 
taken my leave of her. She was determined to be a 
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widow, and so married an officer, who had his head 

knocked off at Fontenoy. Those are a sort of men that 

[make no acquaintance with; they hold their lives on 

too precarious a tenure.” “But they are useful mem- 

bers of society,” said I, “and command our esteem.” 

“That may be, sir,” returned the doctor; “and so are 

miners in our coal-pits, who are every hour in danger of 
| being buried alive. But there is a subordination of 
| degree, Mr Fitzadam, which ought strictly to be ob- 
| served; and a man in ill health, or of a dangerous pro- 
| fession, should not think himself on a level with people 
| ef sound constitutions, and less 
|| ments.” 
| ‘I was determined to interrupt the doctor no more, 
| and he went on thus :—*“ Mr Fitzadam, you may pos- 
| sibly think me an odd kind of a man, but I am no 

enemy to people of bad constitutions, nor ever withhold 
my bounty from them when their necessities demand 
it; but though I am doing them all the services in my 
power, I cannot consent to lower myself so far as to 
make them my companions. It is more in the power 
of the physicians to confer rank, for the gifts of fortune 
| are nothing; health is the only riches that a man ought 
| to set a value on; and without it, all men are poor, let 
their estates be what they will. If I differ from the 
common opinion in this particular, I do also in another. 
| The tradesman or mechanic who has acquired an estate 
| by his industry, is seldom reckoned a gentleman; but 
| it was always my sentiment, that a man who makes his 
own constitution, has more merit in him than he that 
was born with it: the one is the work of chance, the 
other of design. And it is for this reason that I am seen 
s0 often with your friend; for though the gout is gene- 
rally an impoverishing distemper, yet temperance and 
regularity may in time subdue it; whereas the gentle- 
man who drove by us with six horses has an incurable 
asthma, which renders him, with his large estate, as 
poor as the beggar who is dying under the hedge. The 
more you think of these things, Mr Fitzadam, the more 

you will be of my opinion. A poor man in health is a 
| companion for a king; but a lord without it, is a poor 
| man indeed. And why should he expect the homage 
| of other people, when the very meanest of his domestics 
would refuse to change places with him?” 

‘My companion was stopped short in his harangue 
| by our arrival at my friend’s house. We found him in 
| good health and spirits, which greatly heightened the 
| vicar’s complaisance; and as I took care to conceal 
|| from him the complaints and infirmities of old age, I 
| passed a very agreeable week, and was so much in his 
|| good graces, that at my departure he presented me 

with some Turlington’s balsam, and a paper of Dr 
James’s powder. “There,” says he, “they may rob 
| you of your money if they please, but for bruises and 
fevers you may set them at defiance.”’ 
| It occurs to us that there is a deep moral under all 
| this drollery. Health is the primary ordination of na- 
ture. Diseases and infirmities only exist by reason of 
| violations of that decree. ‘There is, therefore, a pre- 
|| sumption in favour of the man who is healthy, that he 
acted a wise and rational part; whence of course 
| arises merit, and praise is due accordingly. Perhaps 
| one reason why we are not in the custom of commend- 
|| ing a man for good health, is the fact that so many of 
| us act in a way to uce the contrary condition, and 
|| feel that praise of the robust would be our own condem- 
| nation. 

When we hear a man complain of his headaches or 
his dyspepsia, and know that his ailments are the un- 
avoidable result of his inordinate application to busi- 
ness—which application is for no better object than to 
enable himself or his children to live in a handsomer 
house, and make a greater dash in the world—is sym- 
pathy truly due to him? Is not his loss of health, 
on the contrary, the very measure of his moral delin- 
quencies, and a reason for putting upon him the stigma 
due to covetousness and mean ambition ? 

When a lady tells us by the words of her mouth, and 


hazardous employ- 


the paleness of her cheek, that she is entirely out of 
health, is she truly entitled to pity, if we know that 
the evil is solely owing to the artificial, erroneous way 
in which she persists in living, contrary to all good 
advice upon the subject? It rather appears to us that 
she ~ chanraae odium, as one guilty of a kind of daily 
suici 

Can an elderly man, bankrupt in bodily power, and 
full of vexing ailments, in consequence of his acting the 
debauchee in youth, with any face demand such compas- 
sion as we feel to be due to unforeseen misfortune? Are 
not his troubles rather the simple exponent of his vices, 
and a ground for something like that in 
which the vicar held the sportsmen? 

Some are weakly or sickly in consequence of heredi- 
tary qualities. But if we may be proud of an ancestry 
for its rank, wealth, or unvarying good conduct, may 
we not also take some pride in one which has sent us 
a good constitution and a natural stock of health? And 
is it not, on the other hand, a discredit to be come of 
people who have, by their transgressions or neglect, 
incurred unsoundness, whether in body or mind? Even 
those diseases which, being endemic, may befall any of 
us—is there not a demerit connected with them, though 
of a more general nature, seeing that they come from 
a traditionary virus or miasma, which only expresses 
some horrible error of life in former generations of our 
race ? 

What is here said is not to be held as preclusive of 
the obvious fact, that bad health often arises in spite of 
every meritorious effort and care to the con We 
may admit this, and yet keep in view that unhealthiness 
is more generally a preventible evil, and one incurred 
through our own fault. 

But is there to be no relenting towards those who 
suffer from their own errors? Forbid it every beautiful 
emotion of our social nature! And it is so forbidden. 
Never will even the most direct cases of human wo, as 
a consequence of error, fail to draw the pitying tear and 
the soothing kindness. But let the error be at the same 
time seen and condemned, and never let the merit of 
good health be lost sight of in the ruth we show towards 
those by whom it has been voluntarily forfeited. 


A PAINTING THREE MILES LONG. 


THERE was a young lad of fifteen, a fatherless, money- 
less youth, to whom there came a v i 
idea, as he was floating for the first time down the 


Mississippi. He had read in some foreign journal 
that America could boast the most picturesque and 
magnificent scenery in the world, but that she had not 
yet produced an artist capable of delineating it. On 
this thought he pondered, and pondered, till his brain 
began to whirl; and as he glided along the shores of 
the stupendous river, gazing around him with wonder 
and delight, the boy resolved within himself that he 
would take away the reproach from his country—that 
-_ es paint the beauties and sublimities of his native 


Some years passed away, and still John Banvard, for 
that was his name, dreamed of being a painter. What 
he was in his waking, working moments, we do not 
know—probably a mechanic; but, at all events, he 
found time to turn over and over again the great 
Thought that haunted him; till at length, before he 
had yet attained his twenty-first year, it assumed a 
distinct and tangible shape in his mind, and he devoted 
himself to its realisation. There mingled no idea of 
profit with his ambition; and indeed, strange to say, 
we can learn nothing of any aspirations he may have 
felt after artistical excellence. His grand object, as he 
himself informs us, was to falsify the assertion, that 
America had ‘no artists commensurate with the gran- 
deur and of her scenery,’ to this, 
by ucing the largest painting in the world! 

ohn Banvard was born in New York, and ‘ raised’ 
in Kentucky; but he had no patrons either among the 
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rich merchants of the one, or the wild enthusiasts of 
the other, whose name has become a synonyme for all 
that is good, bad, and ridiculous in the American cha- 
racter. He was self-taught, and self-dependent; and 
when he determined to paint a picture of the shores of 
the Mississippi, which should be as superior to all others 
in point of size as that prodigious river is superior to 
the streamlets of Europe, he was obliged to betake him- 
self for some time to trading and boating upon the 
mighty stream, in order to raise funds for the purchase 
of materials. But this was at length accomplished, and 
the work begun. His first task was to make the neces- 
sary drawings; and in executing this, he spent four 


, nt days in the manner thus described by him- 


‘For this purpose he had to travel thousands of miles 
alone in an open skiff, crossing and recrossing the rapid 
stream, in many places over two miles in breadth, to 
select proper points of sight from which to take his 
sketch; his hands became hardened with constantly 
plying the oar, and his skin as tawny as an Indian’s, 

m exposure to the rays of the sun and the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather. He would be weeks together 
without speaking to a human being, having no other 
company than his rifle, which furnished him with his 
meat from the game of the woods or the fowls of the 
river. When the sun began to sink behind the lofty 
bluffs, and evening to approach, he would select some 
secluded sandy cove, overshadowed by the lofty cotton 
wood, draw out his skiff from the water, and repair to 
the woods to hunt his supper. Having killed his game, 
he would return, dress, cook, and from some fallen log 
would eat it with his biscuit, with no other beverage 
than the wholesome water of the noble river that glided 
by him. Having finished his lonely meal, he would roll 
himself in his blanket, creep under his frail skiff, which 
he turned over to shield him from the night dews, and 
with his portfolio of drawings for his pillow, and the 
sand of the bar for his bed, would sleep soundly till the 
morning; when he would arise from his lowly couch, 
eat his breakfast before the rays of the rising sun had 
po goo the humid mist from the surface of the river, 

then start fresh to his task again.’ 

When the preparatory drawings were completed, he 
erected a building at Louisville in Kentucky, where he 
at length commenced his picture, which was to be a 
Panorama of the Mississippi, painted on canvas, three 
miles long ; and it is noted, with a justifiable pride, that 
this proved to be a home-production throughout—the 
cotton being grown in one of the southern states, and 
the fabric spun and woven by the factory girls of Lowell. 
What the picture is as a work of art, we shall probably 
have an opportunity of ascertaining personally, as it is 
understood to be Mr Banvard’s intention to exhibit it 
in England; but in the meantime we must be satisfied 
to know that it receives the warmest eulogiums from 
the most distinguished of his own countrymen, and a 
testimony in favour of its correctness from the principal 
captains and pilots of the Mississippi. At a meeting 
in Boston in April last, General Briggs, governor of 
Massachusets, who was in the chair, talked of it with 
enthusiasm as ‘a wonderful and extraordinary produc- 
tion ;’ and Mr Calhoun, president of the senate, moved 
a series of resolutions expressive of ‘their high admira- 
tion of the boldness and originality of the conception, 
and of the indefatigable perseverance of the young and 
talented artist in the execution of his Herculean work ;’ 
and these, being warmly seconded by Mr Bradbury, 
speaker of the House of Representatives, were carried 
unanimously. 

The Mississippi is thus described in general terms in 
a pamphlet descriptive of the panorama :—‘ The Mis- 
sissippi commences in many branches, that rise, for 
the most part, in wild rice lakes; but it traverses no 

t distance, before it has become a broad stream. 
mes in its beginnings it moves, a wide expanse 

of waters, with a current scarcely perceptible, along a 
marshy bed. At others, its fishes are seen darting over 


a white sand, in waters almost as transparent as air, | 
At other times it is compressed to a narrow and rapid | 
current between ancient and hoary limestone bluffs, | 
Having acquired, in a length of course, following its 
meanders, of three hundred miles, a width of half q | 
mile, and having formed its distinctive character, jt | 
precipitates its waters down the falls of St Anthony, | 
Thence it glides alternately through beautiful meadows 
and deep forests, swelling in its advancing march with 
the tributes of a hundred streams. In its progress jt | 
receives a tributary which of itself has a course of | 
more than a thousand leagues. Thence it rolls its | 
accumulated, turbid, and sweeping mass of waters 
through continued forests, only broken here and there 
by the axe, in lonely grandeur to the sea. No think. | 
ing mind can contemplate this mighty and resistless 
wave, sweeping its proud course from point to point, 
curving round its bends through the dark forests, with. 
out a feeling of sublimity. The hundred shores laved 
by its waters; the long course of its tributaries, some 
of which are already the abodes of cultivation, and 
others pursuing an immense course without a solitary 
dwelling of civilised man being seen on its banks ; the 
numerous tribes of savages that now roam upon its 
borders ; the affecting and imperishable traces of gene- 
rations that are gone, leaving no other memorials of 
their existence, or materials for their history, than their 
tombs, that rise at frequent intervals along its banks; 
the dim, but glorious anticipations of the future—these 
are subjects of contemplation that cannot but associate | 
themselves with the view of this river.’ 

The general width of the river is a mile from bank to 
bank ; but after receiving the Missouri, this diminishes 
instead of increasing ; and the character it has hitherto 
preserved of serene magnificence, changes to that of a 
wild and headstrong turbulence. ‘The bosom of the 
river is covered with prodigious boils or swells, that 
rise with a whirling motion, and a convex surface, two | 
or three rods in diameter, and no inconsiderable noise, | 
whirling a boat perceptibly from its track. In its 
course, accidental circumstances shift the impetus of its 
current, and propel it upon the point of an island, bend, 
or sand-bar. In these instances it tears up the island, 
removes the sand-bars, and sweeps away the tender 
alluvial soil of the bends, with all their trees, and 
deposits the spoils in another place. At the season of 
high waters, nothing is more familiar to the ear of the 
people on the river than the deep crash of a land-slip, 
in which larger or smaller masses of the soil on the 
banks, with all the trees, are plunged into the stream. 
Such is its character from Missouri to the Balize—a 
wild, furious, whirling river, never navigated safely, 
except with great caution.’ 

But the real greatness of the river is not obvious to 
the traveller. ‘ If it be in the spring, when the river be- 
low the mouth of the Ohio is generally over its banks, 
although the sheet of water that is making its way to 
the gulf is perhaps thirty miles wide, yet finding its 
way through deep forests and swamps that conceal all 
from the eye, no expanse of water is seen but the width 
that is carved out between the outline of woods on 
either bank; and it seldom exceeds, and oftener falls 
short of, a mile. But when he sees, in descending from 
the falls of St Anthony, that it swallows up one river 
after another, with mouths as wide as itself, without | 
affecting its width at all; when he sees it receiving in | 
succession the mighty Missouri, the broad Ohio, St 
Francis, White, Arkansas, and Red rivers, all of them | 
of great depth, length, and volume of water; when he | 
sees this mighty river absorbing them all, and retain- | 
ing a volume apparently unchanged, he begins to esti- 
mate rightly the increasing depths of current that must 
roll on its deep channel to the sea. Carried out of the 
Balize, and sailing with a good breeze for hours, he 
sees nothing on any side but the white and turbid 
—_ of the Mississippi long after he is out of sight 
of land.’ | 

The features of the country through which the river | 
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rolls are greatly diversified ‘by wild rice lakes and 
swamps, by limestone bluffs, and craggy hills; occa- 
_ sionally through deep pine forests, and beautiful prai- 
ries; and the tenants on its borders are elk, buffaloes, 
pears, and deer, and the savages that pursue them.’ 
Then comes the prairie scenery, extending for a hun- 
dred miles above the mouth of the Missouri; then the 
forest scenery of the Ohio; and then the alluvion, 
proading from thirty to fifty miles, till at Balize it is 
supposed to be three times that breadth, and in great 
part a wilderness of cypress forest, stagnant lakes, and 
i i ble cane. 
The following is given as life on the Mississippi :— 
| «The greater part of the commercial intercourse.of the 
| country is with New Orleans, by the river Mississippi, 
in boats. These are so various in their kinds, and so 
curious in their construction, that it would be difficult 
to reduce them to specific classes and divisions. No 
form of water-craft so whimsical, no shape so outlandish, 

| can well be imagined, but what, on descending to New 
Orleans, it may somewhere be seen lying to the shore, 

| or floating on the river. The New York Canal is gene- 
rating monstrous conceptions of this sort; and there 
will soon be a rivalry between the east and the west, 
which can create the most ingenious floating river- 
monsters of passage and transport. 

‘But the boats of passage and conveyance, that remain 
after the invention of steamboats, and are still important 

| to those objects, are keel-boats and flats. The flat boats 
| are called, in the vernacular phrase, “ Kentucky Flats,” 
| or “Broad Horns.” They are simply an oblong ark, 
| with a roof slightly curved from the centre, to shed rain. 
They are generally about fifteen feet wide, and from 
fifty to eighty, and sometimes a hundred feet in length. 
The timbers of the bottom are massive beams ; and they 
| are intended to be of great strength, and to carry a 
| burden of from two to four hundred barrels. Great 
} numbers of cattle, hogs, and horses are conveyed to 
| market in them. We have seen family boats of this 
| description, fitted up for the descent of families to the 
lower country with a stove, comfortable apartments, 
beds, and arrangements for commodious habitancy. We 
see in them ladies, servants, cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, 
and poultry, all floating on the same bottom ; and on the 
roof the looms, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and domestic 

| implements of the family. 

‘Much of the produce of the upper country, even after 
the invention of steamboats, continues to descend to 
New Orleans in Kentucky flats. ‘They generally carry 
three hands, and perhaps a supernumerary fourth hand 
—akind of supercargo. This boat, in the form of a 
parallelogram, lying flat and dead in the water, and 
with square timbers below its bottom planks, and carry- 
ing such a great weight, runs ona sand-bar with a 
strong headway, and ploughs its timbers into the sand ; 
and it is of course a work of extreme labour to get the 
boat afloat again. Its form and its weight render it 

| difficult to give it a direction with any power of oars. 
| Hence, in the shallow waters, it often gets aground. 
When it has at length cleared the shallow waters, and 
gained the heavy current of the Mississippi, the landing 
such an unwieldy water-craft, in such a current, is a 

matter of no little difficulty and danger. 
‘ All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and moving 
accidents of this long and perilous voyage, are hidden, 
however, from the inhabitants, who contemplate the 
| boats floating by their dwellings on beautiful spring 
mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild and deli- 
cious temperature of the air, the delightful azure of the 
sky of this country, the fine bottom on the one hand, 
and the romantic bluff on the other, the broad and 
smooth stream rolling calmly down the forest, and float- 
ing the boat gently forward, present delightful images 
and associations to the beholders. At this time there 
| 1s no visible danger, or call for labour. The boat takes 
| care of itself; and little do the beholders imagine how 
| different a scene may be nted in half an hour. 
Meantime, one of the hands scrapes a violin, and the 

| 


others dance. Greeting, or rude defiances, or trials of 
wit, or proffers of love to the girls on shore, or saucy 
messages, are scattered between them and the spectators 
along the banks. The boat glides on until it disappears 
behind the point of wood. At this moment, perhaps, 
the bugle, with which all the boats are provided, stele 
up its note in the distance over the water. 

scenes, and these notes echoing from the bluffs of the 
noble Mississippi, have a charm for the imagination, 
which, although heard a thousand times repeated, at 
all hours and positions, present the image of a tempting 
and charming youthful existence, that naturally inspires 
a wish to be a boatman.’ 

The scene at a landing-place towards the evening is 
striking. ‘ The boats have come from regions thousands 
of miles apart. They have floated to a common point 
of union. The surface of the boats covers some acres. 
Fowls are fluttering over the roofs, as invariable appen- 
dages. The piercing note of the chanticleer is heard; 
the cattle low; the horses trample as in their stables ; 
the swine utter the cries of fighting with each other; 
the turkeys gobble; the dogs of a hundred regions 
become acquainted. The boatmen travel about from 
boat to boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, agree 
to “lash boats,” as it is called, and form alliances to 
yield mutual assistance to each other on the way to New 
Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this way, they 
spring on shore, to “raise the wind” in the village. If 
they tarry all night, as is generally the case, it is well 
for the people of the town if they do not become riotous 
in the course of the evening; in which case, strong 
measures are adopted, and the proceedings on both sides 
are summary and decisive. With the first dawn, all is 
bustle and motion ; and amidst shouts, and trampling of 
cattle, and barking of dogs, and crowing of thé fowls, 
the fleet is in half an hour all under weigh; and when 
the sun rises, nothing is seen but the broad stream 
rolling on as before. ‘These boats unite once more at 
Natchez and New Orleans; and although they live on 
the same river, it is improbable that they will ever meet 
again on the earth.’ 

A stranger is surprised, it is added, by the mode of 
travelling in steamboats on this mighty river. ‘ He 
contemplates the prodigious construction, with its 
double tiers of cabins, and its separate establishment 
for the ladies, and its commodious arrangements for the 
deck passengers and the servants. Overhead, about 
him, and below him, all is life and movement. He con- 
templates the splendour of the cabin, its beautiful finish- 
ing of the richest woods, its rich carpeting, its mirrors 
and fine furniture, its sliding tables, its bar-room, and 
all its arrangements for the accommodation of a hundred 
cabin passengers. The fare is sumptuous, and every- 
thing in a style of splendour, order, and quiet, far ex- 
ceeding most city taverns. You read, converse, walk, 
or sleep, as you choose. You are not burdened by the 
restraint of useless ceremony. The varied and verdant 
scenery shifts about you. The trees, the green islands, 
the houses on the shore, everything has an appearance, 
as by enchantment, of moving past you. The river- 
fowl, with their white and extended lines, are wheeling 
their flight above you. The sky is bright. The river 
is dotted with boats above, beside, and below you. You 
hear the echo of their bugle reverberating from the 
woods. Behind the wooded point, you see the ascend- 
ing column of smoke rising over the trees, which an- 
nounces that another steamboat is approaching you. 
The moving pageant glides through a narrow passage, 
between an island thick-set with young cotton woods— 
so even, so beautiful, and regular, that they seem to 
have been planted for a pl g d—and the main 
shore. As you shoot out again into the broad stream, 
you come in view of a plantation, with all its busy and 
cheerful accompaniments. At other times, you are 
sweeping along for many leagues together, where either 
shore is a boundless and pathless wilderness. A con- 
trast is thus strongly forced upon the mind, of the high- 
est improvement and the latest pre-eminent invention 
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of art with the most lonely aspect of a grand but deso- 
late nature—the most striking and complete assemblage 
of splendour and comfort, the cheerfulness of a floating 
hotel, which carries perhaps hundreds of guests, with a 
wild and uninhabited forest, it may be a hundred miles 


Such are the impressions an American receives from 
the vast Mississippi; and we think it useful to present 
them here, by way of contrast to the caricatures of 
European travellers. But Mr Banvard’s panorama, 
when it comes, will enable us, at all events, to judge for 
ourselves of the physical aspect of the river, and of the 
boats, and a ee, grouping, and costume of the 
passengers. e think, however, we may venture to 
assure him that his exhibition will be viewed with 
interest by ‘the old country’ from better motives than 
those of mere curiosity. 


FRESH FACTS ABOUT ETHER. 


A sHort time since, when etherisation was first brought 
into notice in this country, we gave a short account of 
the process and of its effects. During the period which 
has elapsed since then, a number of interesting addi- 
tional circumstances relating to the process have ap- 
peared, from which we design to select a few, in order 
to complete our notice of this wonderful and all-impor- 
tant discovery. 

The apparatus may first engage our attention. The 
— of the apparatus formerly described, have 
ound a wide development in the multitude of mecha- 
nisms now to be seen in every instrument-maker’s win- 
dow, under the title of ‘Ether Inhalers.’ An important 
improvement has, however, been made upon them by 
an ingenions chemist in the metropolis, which was 
exhibited at the scientific soirée recently noticed in 
this Journal. The etherial vapour, if administered un- 
diluted, can scarcely be breathed by any one without 
producing an irritating and annoying cough, and fre- 
quently this so materially interferes with the process, 
as to cause the patient to reject the vapour altogether, 
and prefer the endurance of unalleviated pain. It was 
also feared that the pungent acrid character of the va- 
pour might do an injury to the lungs of delicate per- 
sons, if inhaled at once in its full strength. To obviate 
these effects, a two-way tap has been applied to the 
flexible tube through which the vapour is inspired, the 
effect of which is in a very simple manner completely 
regulative of the strength of the inspired vapour. By 
this contrivance the patient at first breathes little else 
than pure atmospheric air; by gradually turning the 
tap, less and less air gets admission into the tube, and 
more of the ether vapour, until at length the patient 
is drawing in, with all the eagerness this mysterious 
fluid inspires, the ether vapour, pure and strong, from 
the midst of the saturating sponge. When the full 
effect is uced, the tap is turned half-way back 
again, and thus a mixture of equal parts of air and 
vapour are supplied for the continuance of the process, 
if it is requisite to prolong it beyond two or three 
minutes. ‘The remarkable simplicity of this addition is 
not less striking than its immense value. The second 
improvement is the administration of the vapour at an 
elevated ee. by an instrument invented by 
Dr Snow. is apparatus is made entirely of tin, and 
when in use, is immersed in water of a proper tempera- 
ture. The ether produces its effects more rapidly when 
administered by this means than by almost any other, 
as the warm va influences the system much more 
readily than w unwarmed. It also obviates the 
brittleness of glass apparatus; and an inhaler of this 
kind can be carried in the coat-pocket, so that a prac- 
titioner, armed with such an instrument, may carry 
we are ri y suffering. ond these 
addenda, nothing fresh of -importance is to be found 


among all the — © or complicated contrivances before | 


the scientific worl 
A curious chapter might be written upon the various | 


effects of the vapour upon different physiological tem. | 


peraments. It would contain some striking pas I 
in a true serio-comic spirit. While the endhenty come | 
quence of the inhalation is entire insensibility and pros. | 
tration of the muscular powers, as formerly described, 
some singularities have occurred well deserving noticg |! 
under the title of this paper. These have been princi. | 
pally manifested just at the commencement, or more | 
frequently toward the conclusion of the process, when | 
the patient is rallying from its effects. An old gentle. | 
man who had had a tooth extracted, rose from the | 
operating-chair in an angry mood, and exclaimed, 
‘Now, sir, I will not be dictated to in this manner, 
and if you question my respectability—No, I'll tell | 
you what——’ when he awoke. A gentleman’s servant. | 
was operated on in a similar manner: he too got up 
from the chair, and with some excitement shouted out, 
* Now, gentlemen, it’s all very well, but I wont stand it; 
and if there is anybody here——’ And he proceeded to 
divest himself of his coat, manifestly desirous of a per- 
sonal combat with somebody, when he awoke, and be- 
hold it was a dream. A boy who had one of his toes | 
amputated, and thereby lost one important auxiliary for 
the Terpsichorean entertainment he became anxious to 
enjoy, cried out lustily, ‘Come, let us dance the Polka!’ 
Another was seized with the profuseness of affection || 
commonly characteristic of the maudlin tippler, and in- 
sisted upon shaking hands all round; after which he 
melted into a deluge of lugubrious tears, which brought 
him to his senses. These cases are capable of indefinite 
multiplication. Perhaps the most curious fact of all in 
the history of the process, is one which received a slow 
belief at first, but has again and again been brought 
under the experience of every operator in extensive 
practice. We allude to those wonderful instances in | 
which all the faculties exist unimpaired, sensation of | 
pain only being utterly abolished. A person operated on 
at the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh affords an amus- | 
ing, almost incredible illustration of this circumstance. 
After inhaling the vapour for a few minutes, he began 
denouncing the whole process as a piece of humbug, 
and addressing the wondering bystanders, gravely as- 
sured them it was a most complete failure: all the 
while the operation was going quietly on, altogether 
without his knowledge, and was completed in the 
midst of his ludicrous protestations that the plan was 
a miserable delusion: his amazement on the dissipa- 
tion of the effects of the vapour may be more easily | 
conceived than written. A young man about to have 
his leg amputated inhaled the ether, and the operation 
commenced. Not a feature altered, not a fibre quivered, 
and the operation was like one on a dead body. While 
the saw was traversing the bone, the poor fellow opened | 


his eyes, as if awakening from a tranquil sleep, and said | 


in a dreamy sort of way, ‘You are sawing!’ The tone 
was that of a casual observation from a bystander, not 
the exclamation of a man who at the instant was losing 
a limb. A while after, he recovered, and then said 
he both heard and saw the sawing of the bone, but did 
not feel it. A lady who was being operated on fora 
tumour, never once lost her faculties, and even requested 
a medical friend near her ‘not to leave town without 
calling upon her;’ yet she experienced not the slightest 
. Another was taken with a jocose fit, and winked, 
aughed, nodded, and took astronomical observations at 
the wonderers around him. It has been suggested that 
absolute unconsciousness is not necessary to secure in- 
sensibility; and a somewhat enthusiastic writer says he 
fully anticipates the time when the patient shall sit un- 
concernedly inhaling his ether, and giving directions as 
to the operation, We might suggest, perhaps, a few for 
his consideration. ‘There now, cut a little deeper, or 


you wont make a good stump.’ ‘That’s the wrong | 


tooth ; take out the next;’ and such-like. The intoxi- 


cating agent was at first only suspected to be sulphuric | 
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ether; it is now fully ascertained that such is the case. 
It is, however, worthy of remark that the ether re- 
quires some previous preparation before it is in an ap- 
priate condition for use in the process of inhalation. 
remains of acid, and a little water, are generally 

to be found in ether sold by the chemists, and these 
| removed according to art. The fact has not 
| met with the notice it deserves; but it has been men- 
| ti that a curious diversity of effects is pro- 


| ings of the most blissful character; when, again, 
| impure ether was inhaled, ideas of horror and gloom 
| filled the mind. The subject deserves further attention. 


| There are some risks attendant upon the process, the 
| mention of which will, we trust, confine its use in every 
| instance to the direction of a medical practitioner. It 
| may produce a state closely resembling apoplexy, or it 
| may cause a condition called collapse, from which re- 
| covery may take place with difficulty, or not at all. 
| Under proper medical superintendence, the process 
| would be instantly arrested on the first appearance of 
| dangerous symptoms; but if it were administered as an 
amusement, and pushed to the degree of insensibility, 
danger might arise, and its effects become altogether 
irremediable. The notion of the explosibility of the pa- 
| tient under its influence, if approached too nearly with 
| alighted candle, is a mistake: the experiment has been 
made, a light was held close to the mouth, but no 
explosion took place. With young children it is also 
| stated there is some risk; but operations have been 
performed on them without the little creatures either 
suffering pain, or experiencing any bad consequences 
afterwards. To those who have inhaled ether for the 
| fun of the thing, as the intoxicating vapour leaves a 
| strong desire for more, we may be permitted to mention a 
| danger of another kind. A gentleman possessed of con- 
| siderable talent and enlarged intellectual powers having 
once inhaled ether, and experienced its wonderful ex- 
pansive effects upon the mind, became possessed with 
the odd idea that, by occasional inhalations, he could 
continue to expand his mental powers indefinitely. He 
applied himself again and again so energetically to the 
task, as very shortly to require personal restraint. The 
ether withheld, he recovered ; and being liberated, flew 
to his delusion once more, and is now in a melancholy 

| condition of the most hopeless lunacy. 
| This important discovery has thrown open a new field 
| of inquiry, or rather has re-opened an old one, before 
the medical world—the administration of medicines in 
a volatile state. An institution founded by Dr Beddoes, 
| known as the Pneumatic Institution, existed many 
| years since, in which such agencies were employed, but 
| shortly fell into disrepute. It is yet possible that, in 
| certain cases, and with certain medicines, the practice 
| May now again be revived, but it requires much caution. 
| Not only has etherisation banished pain from some 
| thousands of operations upon the human subject, but, 
with the true benignant spirit of our day, its soothing 
influences have been extended to the brute. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and dogs have breathed its luxurious 
atmosphere, and have undergone the most serious ope- 
rations without evincing any suffering. Some curious 
| experiments have been also made upon the relative 
| tolerance of ether A. 9 birds, quadrupeds, and fish. 
Gold-fish, linnets, guinea-pigs have all been made 
| insensible by its means; and on being pricked slightly, 
| appeared unconscious of the injury. As was to be ex- 
| pected from their anatomical structure, birds are most 
| The inventors of etherisation could ‘scarcely have 
| ventured even to anticipate some of the remarkable 


anergy to which their process was to be applied. It 
| not on 
| cine, and 


ly been employed in surgery, obstetric medi- 
e veterinary art, but it has also been used 
| in medicine to produce relaxation of spasm, and also for 
the relief of violent attacks of tic douloureux, and pain- 


wo | 
ful affections of the nerves. It has been proposed 
produce insensibility also in cases of malingering, where 
disease is feigned for the purpose of securing a dis- 
charge from service. Two cases are related, which show 
in a curious manner the protection it bestows upon the 
real, and the detection it affords of the sham invalid, 
The first was that of a young soldier recently enlisted, 
who professed his incapacity for military service on 
account of a diseased hip-joint: he was etherised, and 
the joint was really found to be stiff and immovable, 
The second, also a soldier, appeared sadly distorted by 
an aggravated spinal curvature; he was also made to 
inhale, and in four minutes his dreadful-looking spinal 
disease vanished, and his spine became like that of 
another man. On recovering, his shame and disgrace 
may be easily pictured. 

We thus bring to a conclusion our brief outline of 
the most prominent recent facts known relative to this 
invaluable discovery. As it is still only in its infancy, 
the sphere of its usefulness may reasonably be ex 
to extend over a much wider department than it has 
hitherto reached of human misery and suffering. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Tuosr at Aberdeen and Dundee have led to an exami- 
nation of the subject, which is likely to have great effect. 
It is by no one taken up with greater enthusiasm than by 
the Hon. Miss Murray, one of the ladies immediately about 
the queen, and who has dedicated, by permission, a small 
book on education to her Majesty and Prince Albert. 

This small but important work, like Horace Mann's 
‘Educational Tour,’ will be extensively read. Its object 
is not so much mental education, as moral training—the 
one being sure to follow the other. When the late Ca 
tain Edward Brenton was establishing at Hackneywick, 
near London, an institution for changing the character of 
young male delinquents, Miss Murray was doing the same 
for females at Chiswick, and she had sufticient influence 
with Lord Cottenham, when formerly chancellor, to per- 
suade him to draw an act for the purpose of providing for 
juvenile delinquents. The bill passed the Commons at the 
end of Lord Melbourne’s administration; but the disso- 
lution of the parliament prevented its ever reaching the 
Lords: still it is upon record, and must work its way. 
Patience and perseverance generally succeed ; and when 
police shops are shut up, and constables no longer wanted, 
and prevention of crime substituted for cure by punish- 
ment, it can never be forgotten that this admirable lady 
has been a powerful coadjutor in the cause. 

Miss Murray has had recourse to a letter from the cele- 
brated Mirabeau, written in 1785, a copy of which she has 

ut into the hands of many of our public men. It will, 

owever, be well that it should not be limited to private 
circulation, and on that account it will be generally useful 
to Wy it before the readers of the Journal. 

‘If due attention was bestowed upon the education and 
training of children belonging to the working-classes, govern- 
ments might always have the source of the population at 
their command, and might not only renovate and reform, 
but give such agricultural knowledge and habits of indus- 
try, as would enrich and render their people rous, 
The vices of society are one of the causes which congre- 
gate men in cities; but the wisdom of enlightened rule 
should induce this tide to flow back again into the 
country, by bringing up the otherwise idle and mis- 
chievous population of children in pure and simple habits 
out of towns ; and thus the fruits of corruption will them- 
selves serve to arrest its progress, the mortality of earl 
life will be lessened, and an increased population, instea 
of being to be dreaded, will be advantageous. “The state 
by them, and for them, would establish great agricultural 
colonies, would then value them as a parent in a natural 
position values his numerous family, not only as domestic 
treasures, but as the elements also of his future prosperity 
and of his worldly riches. I know not whether this may 
be thought a ona in England, but it would be 
one of my main resources in France. The governiment, in 
ay destitute and ignorant children, would have two 
kinds of legitimate control over them—that of the sove- 
reign, and that of the father; it would have an absolute 
power over their education, and over the produce of their 
early labour. 
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If there are any means of 


peopling, reclaiming, and fertilising waste lands in Nor- 
mandy, Cham e, and the deserts which lie between 
Bayonne and eaux, I believe these means would be 
found in turning to account the children now beggars, 
or confined in establishments and prisons 
of the nation.’ 


When the extent of vagrant mendicancy in Ireland is 
borne in mind, one might fancy that this letter of the 
great French orator was the voice of an oracle, ping 
out what a government might do. In Ireland t are 
five counties and —— rge towns without a book- 
seller’s shop. Scotland, with a third of the population, has 
three - “4 number of booksellers, in the pro- 
portion to 

It is to the ignorance of the Irish that their miserable 
state is to be attributed. The greater half—the mass of 
the labouring class—have not yet derived any benefit from 
the discovery of the art of printing: all books are in Eng- 
lish, and that language is unknown to 


Listen to what a highly-esteemed lish her 
has written. Wordsworth, in his poem of ‘ Excur- 
sion,’ says— 

* Oh for the coming of that % 


glorious time. 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation on her part to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey ! 
Binding herself by statute to secure, 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and practised ; so that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained ; or run 
Into a wild disorder ; or be forced 
To drudge through weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual imp! and 
A savage horde among the civilised ; 
A servile band among the lordly free. 


This sacred right the lisping babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven's will. 
* * * * 


This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 

This universal plea in vain addressed 

To eyes and ears of parents, who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessity, 

Urge it in vain ; and therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to Heaven, 
It mounts to reach the state’s parental ear, 
Who, if indeed she own a mother’s heart, 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The unquestionable good ; which England, safe 
From interference of external force, 

May grant at leisure; without risk incurred, 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 
Others shall e’er be able to undo.’ 

Higher individual authority than this cannot be quoted ; 
and although nothing like what was expected has been 
gained, the events of the last few months have established 
some important principles :— 1st, That it is a duty, as 
Wordsworth says, ‘by statute,’ to educate the people. 
2d, That education is not limited to mental tuition ; indus- 
trial habits, as well as teaching in various ways, will be 
established within a few a 3d, The instructors, as 
well as the slayers of mankind, should be at the 
end of life, after they have done their 


8EA-BATHING. 

Sea-bathing, on account of its stimulative and penetrat- 
ing power, may be placed at the head of those means that 
regard the care of the skin, and which certainly supplies 
one of the first wants of the present generation, by opening 
the pores, and thereby reinvigorating the whole nervous 
system. This bathing is attended with two important ad- 

The first is, that besides its great healing power 
in cases of disease, it may be employed by those who are 
perfectly well, as the means most a ble to nature for 

hening and 


diseases otherwise incurable, and which may be used also || 
by those who are sound in order to preserve themselves jn _ || 
that state. The other advantage is, the noble, grand, and 
indescribable prospect of the sea connected with it, and 
those not with it, effect ca- 
ie of bracing up the nervous and producing a 
cial exaltation of the hy Iam fully 
vinced that the — effects of sea-bathing must be 
greatly increased by this impression on the mind, and that 
a hypochondriac or nervous person may be half-cured by 


residing on the and enjoying a view of the grand 
scenes of nature which will there present lves,— 
Hufeland. 


NARROW ESCAPE. ¢ 
Gustavus Count Von Schlabrendorf was born at St¢ttin 
on the 22d of March 1750. His father was Frederick the 
Great’s minister in Silesia during the Seven Years’ War, 
As the friend of Condorcet, Mercier, and Brissot, he wag 


a during the Reign of Terror. His conversation S$ 
and kindness, his generosity and advice, were the comfort || 
of his fellow-prisoners. Schlabrendorf escaped death by a | Mi ‘Tm 
sort of mirac' One day the cart came as usual for its | Bdin! 
freight of victits, and his name was called out. He soon 
was ready, with the on aye of his boots, which could || i * 
not be found. At length he said to the jailor,‘ Without | jm !ftol 
boots, it is quite impossible for me to go. Let us see: you || bably 
can call for me to-morrow; one day cannot be of much || MB woul 
consequence.’ The cart proceeded without him. Next day | him 1 
Schlabrendorf, ready booted, was waiting; but his name | a 
was not called. The jailor was not a brute, and said no- | jm Miene 
thing. Schlabrendorf remained in prison ignored until || ‘VW 
Robespierre’s fall.—Sketches of German Life. 
LENGTH OF THE HUMAN HAIR. || your 
The ordinary length of the hair of the head, as deduced | man. 
from its measurement in women, ranges between twenty | 78) 
inches and a yard, the latter being considered as unusually |W sore ] 
long. But in some instances the length is much greater; |) 
as in the case of a lady in whom, I am informed, it mea- || 


sures two yards, and trails on the ground when she stands | 


erect. When, however, hair is kept closely shaved, it ap- 

jap to become persistent, and at the same time increases 0 
strength and bulk. It has been calculated by a curious il 

investigator (Withof) that the hair of the beard grows at m 
the rate of one line and a half in the week ; this will give _ 
a length of six inches and a half in the course of a year, with 
and for a man of eighty years of twenty-seven feet ‘T 
which have fallen before the edge of the razor. Such an ill to 
amount of growth appears in nowise remarkable, when we pA 
learn from Eble that in the prince’s court at Eidam there 8 
is a full-length painting of a carpenter whose beard was || dific 
nine feet long, so that, when engaged at work, he was out 0 
obliged to carry it in a bag; and that the burgomeister, ‘y 

Hans Stomingen, having upon one occasion forgotten to 
fold up his beard, trod upon it as he ascended the stair- |B J! 
case leading to the council chamber of Brunn, and was |§ ‘V 
thereby thrown down and killed.— Wilson on the Skin. ay 
APPAREL. the f 
Aman ought, in his clothes, to conform something to ‘A 
those that he converses with, to the custom of the nation, | be ki 
and the fashion that is decent and general, to the occasion, creet 
and his own condition ; for that is best that best suits with Sones 

one’s calling, and the rank we live in. And seeing that all 
men are not (Edipuses, to read the riddle of another man’s |j "2 
inside, and most men judge by appearances, it behoves a ‘O 
man to barter for a good esteem, even from his clothes and mind 
outside. We guess the of the pasture by the 9 « 7; 
mantle we see it wears.— Feltham. 8. y 


EXAGGERATIONS. | 
Never to speak by superlatives is a sign of a wise man ; 
for that way of speaking wounds either truth or prudence. 
tions are so many prostitutions of reputation, be- 
cause they discover the weakness of understanding, and 
the bad discerning of him that speaks. Excessive praises 
excite both curiosity and envy; so that, if merit answer 
not the value that is set upon it, as it generally happens, 

general opinion revolts against the imposture, and makes / 

the flatterer and the flattered both ridiculous.— Anon. 


preserving health. In this respect it 
compared to bodily exercise, which can remove 


* These statistics of bookselling appeared in the ‘ Literary Ga- 
zette,’ enumerating the towns, with the population of each, and 
was copied in the ‘ Times’ of the 18th of December. 
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j ‘How many experiments useful to the children them- 
‘BB selves, and to the whole nation, might not an oe | 
government make in the culture, training, and education 
‘ of these infant colonists ! | 
No. 
| —— 
| 
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